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The cover photograph shows a construction 
crew typical of those which built the Burlington 
system through Nebraska. This particular photo- 
graph shows Cochran’s construction camp on the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad near 
Sargeni in 1886. 
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Building the Burlington Through 
Nebraska - A Summary View 


By Thomas M. Davis 


HE history of the construction of the Burlington Rail- 
T road in Nebraska begins in 1862 with the passage of 
the Union Pacific act by Congress. Included in this act was 
a provision for the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad “to ex- 
tend its line from St. Joseph via Atchison to connect and 
vnite with the road through Kansas, for one hundred miles 
in length next to the Missouri . . . the said company may 
construct their road on the most direct and practicable 
route west of St. Joseph to connect and unite with the road 
leading from the western Iowa bour:dary at any point east 
of the one hundredth meridian, but in no event shall bonds 
or lands be given to said company to aid in the construc- 
tion of the road for a grater distance than one hundred 
miles.””? 

Two years later, on July 3, 1864, an act was passed 
amending the Pacific Railroad act of 1862. Section 9 of 
this act gave the Hannibal & St. Joseph the right to bridge 
the Missouri River and the right to join the main line of 
the Union Pacific west of the hundredth meridian, pro- 
vided no bonds should be given to the branches west of 
that meridian. Sections 18, 19 and 20 of this bill further 
provided for the extension of the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad (of Iowa) through the territory of Ne- 


1This study, a highly condensed statement of the building of 
the Burlington in Nebraska, is based on certain chapters of the 
author’s biography of George W. Holdrege, a doctoral dissertation 
written at the University of Nebraska. 

2Hale Holden, History of the Burlington, Some Features in the 
History of the Burlington Road (Chicago, 1901), p. 4. 
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318 NEBRASKA HISTORY 
braska so as to connect with the main trunk of the Union 
Pacific by the most practicable route, and for a land grant 
to aid such an extension.* Thus, as originally conceived by 
the federal government, the B. & M. was to become a 
feeder for the Union Pacific, providing the latter with an- 
other eastern outlet. The company was allowed a year to 
decide whether or not to take this proposition, and, as the 
year drew to a close and no action was forthcoming by the 
Iowa company, the offer was allowed to lie dormant in- 
definitely.* 

Both the Hannibal & St. Joseph and the B. & M. of 


‘Iowa were railroads belonging to and under the manage- 


ment of John Murray Forbes, an eastern financier and 
early railroad magnate.® Forbes’ reluctance to avail himself 
immediately of the terms of the Pacific Railroad acts can 
be attributed directly to the caution of his directors in 
risking more money in western railroad expansion while 
the Civil War was still in progress, and to the fact that 
the B. & M. in Iowa was itself completed only as far west 
as Ottumwa and further construction on the line had been 
temporarily halted. As late as 1866, President James F. 
Joy of the B. & M., upon the insistence of Forbes, came 
west to look over the prospects for extending his road from 
Ottumwa, and returned to proclaim to his directors that 
any western extension beyond the present site of Chariton 
would be very ill-advised inasmuch as the territory of 
western Iowa would not support a railroad. When his 
directors, at the insistence of young Charles E. Perkins, 
vice-president of the road and nephew by marriage to 
Forbes, outvoted him, Joy resigned and Perkins and Forbes 
took over the task of extending the B. & M. to the Mis- 
souri River.? This project was to take three years to com- 
plete. 


3C, E. Perkins to Pacific Railroad Committee of the Federal 
Congress, June, 1876. 

4Hale Holden, Address at Albia, Iowa, 1925. : 

5Henry Greenleaf Pearson, An American Railroad Builder (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1911), pp. 68-69. 

6Holden, op. cit., p. 5. 

7Pearson, op cit., pp. 74-75. 
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In February of 1869, long before his lowa line had 
reached the Nebraska border, young Perkins, flushed with 
his success in getting the necessary capital to complete 
his Iowa road, wrote a memorandum to Forbes suggesting 
that the company take the land grant that had been offered 
them in 1864 and start construction of a road in Nebraska. 
Forbes received the memorandum coldly and replied that, 
so far as he was concerned, the land grant could lie dor- 
mant forever. 

In a second exchange of memoranda Perkins pointed 
out that “Ft. Kearney would make a suitable terminus for 
this road, it being fifty miles east of the 100th meridian 

. while the land is not as productive as that of western 
Iowa, if it gets the proper moisture we should have little 
trouble getting enough out of land sales to more than 
offset the cost of construction, particularly, if George Har- 
ris [land commissioner of the Hannibal & St. Joseph] were 
transferred and put in charge of it.”® Forbes replied by 
pointing out that the Union Pacific had selected the most 
practicable and profitable route through the state and that 
he doubted if Nebraska could support two railroads: 


I do not wish to criticise your judgment, but has it occurred 
to you that an extension of the B & M, as you propose, would 
have to rely entirely on local hauls for its revenue, and if my 
figures do not mislead me, the road is to be constructed through 
territory which is at present without many inhabitants. What 
local traffic might develop in the future I feel confident can 
be handled by the Union Pacific. This road (Union Pacific) as 
I understand it, is relying mainly upon its through traffic for 
its profit. A director of that road with whom I recently con- 
versed, scoffed at the idea of any local traffic of appreciable 
size developing before fifty years. 


To show that he hadn’t entirely discarded the idea, how- 
ever he added, “Your suggestion regarding Mr. Harris is 
a good one.’’?° 

Later that year when Perkins left Iowa for an extend- 
ed visit in Boston, his enthusiasm for the proposed road so 


8Letters in headquarters building of C.B.&Q. Railroad in 
Chicago. 

9] bid. 

10] bid. 

















320 NEBRASKA HISTORY 
convinced the directors that they were willing to guarantee 
the necessary capital for the construction of a line from 
Plattsmouth, on the Missouri River, to Lincoln, the new 
state capital, an estimated distance of 55 miles, with the 
possibility of later extending it to Kearney, 172 miles 
away.!! : 

The necessary steps were then taken by forming a new 
company, the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Com- 
pany in Nebraska, under a Nebraska state charter. On 
April 10, 1869, was approved a joint resolution of both 
houses of Congress authorizing the B. & M. Company, an 
Iowa corporation, “to transfer its land grant, with all 
rights and privileges, to a corporation under the laws of 
Nebraska”.!2 Although no provision had been made for 
connecting the new road with the Union Pacific, actual 
construction was begun westward from Plattsmouth to- 
ward Lincoln in July, 1869. The occasion was celebrated 
in Lincoln by the formation of a procession in Market 
Square at high noon on July 1, 1869. Headed by Governor 
David Butler and including important local dignitaries and 
Engineer Lee Thielsen of the B. & M., the group marched 
to the fill-in at the Salt Creek bottoms; then, after prayer, 
Governor Butler turned the first spadeful of earth at the 
selected site for the depot.'* 

Construction proceeded very slowly for the first few 
months and at times the officials despaired of ever getting 
their road to Lincoln. Their chief problem was that all 
supplies had to come from the east, and the B. & M. in 
Iowa, their most direct route, was completed only as far 
as Red Oak, forty miles from the Nebraska line. Therefore, 
to get their equipment into Nebraska, the B. & M. had to 
send it by stage from Red Oak to Plattsmouth, a very ex- 
pensive process which proved inadequate, or send it south 


11] bid. 

12Perkins to Pacific Railroad Committee, June, 1876. 

18T, E. Calvert to General C. F. Manderson, August 4, 1898, in 
author’s private collection. (Unless otherwise indicated, all letters 
cited are in possession of the author.) 
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to St. Joseph from Chicago and then up north again on the 
Council Bluffs-Kansas City line, also very expensive and 
circuitous. Hence, it was not unusual in that year of 1869 
to find entire working crews idling away company time in 
Plattsmouth because of some new delay on the eastern end 
of their supply route.’* It was not until the spring of 1870 
that the first rails for this road were brought across the 
Missouri River and were laid along the route that had been 
surveyed the year before. 1 

On May 6, 1870, Congress authorized the B. & M. to 
change the location of its route so as to connect with the 
Union Pacific somewhere “east of the hundredth mer- 
idian.”** In June of that year, Cyrus Woodward, vice- 
president of the company, wrote a letter stating “it is 
doubtful if it will pay to build the road beyond where Hast- 
ings now is.”!*? Hastings, unfortunately, offered no connec- 
tion with the Union Pacific, and eventually Fort Kearny 
was chosen as the connecting junction, “probably”, as 
Doane, the engineer for the company, stated, “because it 
was the only point west of the Big Blue river having a name 
and being shown on the maps of that vicinity.”*® 

Thomas Doane, chief engineer, pushed his crews hard 
and on June 5, 1870, the B. & M. completed its first tele- 
graph line into Lincoln. Six weeks later, on July 20, the 
rails themselves reached the capital city, merging Lincoln 
and the Burlington into a tie that has steadily developed.’® 
There was a great celebration in this city of 2,000 when 
the locomotive, “the Hurricane,” purchased six months be- 
fore from the Michigan Central, pulled into the still-un- 
completed station, drawing two coaches behind it filled 
with state and local dignitaries. Governor Butler, on this 
occasion saw “a new chapter of progress being written in 


14Interview with G. W. Loomis, May, 1939. For forty years, 
Loomis was Holdrege’s chief clerk. 

15J. R. Hickox, Memorandum of Holdrege’s Life, 1938. 

16Calvert to Manderson, August 4, 1898. 

170. O. Waggoner, Western Agriculture and the Burlington, p. 5. 

18Calvert to Manderson, August 4, 1898. 

19Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), November 12, 1925. 














322 NEBRASKA HISTORY 
our state,” and Woodward replied, “this is the happiest 
day of my life.’’2° 

None of the engineers of the B. & M. were present at 
these festivities, for on the 4th of July Doane and the rest 
of the Burlington operating officials had struck off from 
Lincoln in a southwesterly direction as an advanced scout- 
ing party to plot the route that their line would follow.2! 
Heading due west from Crete, the party passed through 
the second tier of counties along the south line of the state 
to Adams City, a small community situated south of the 
Platte in Adams county, which was the westernmost fringe 
of settlement in the state. “At Fort Kearney,” Doane re- 
corded in his diary, “we obtained a military escort. We 
drove southwest to Turkey Creek making a passage of 
fifty miles without water. We saw tens of thousands of 
buffalo. No Indians, however. Saw a few men on the Re- 
publican river who our escort told us were horse thieves.”?? 
Doane was skeptical of building into this wilderness, but 
at the insistence of the road’s officials he continued to di- 
rect his crews so that by the spring of 1871 the grading for 
the entire line was completed although the tracks extended 
only as far as Crete.?* 

One of the problems facing Doane in his westward 
expansion was that of locating town sites, where he would 
lay side tracks. Fearful lest settlers into the area might 
later disregard these, he felt obligated to insure the ex- 
pense of these side tracks by giving these “towns” some 
development. Therefore, at each site where Doane had 
placed side tracks he arranged to have the railroad com- 
pany erect four small two-story frame houses.** These 
buildings, though quite small, appeared immense in the 
mirage on hot summer days and could be seen for many 
miles, “ghost towns” waiting to receive settlers. There 
were ten of these stops, and to each Doane gave a name, 


20Calvert to Manderson, August 4, 1898. 

21G. W. Holdrege letter in author’s collection. 
22Thomas Doane to Perkins, September 8, 1870. 
23Doane to Perkins, April 12, 1871. 

24Manderson to W. W. Baldwin, a memorandum, 1902. 
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the naming problem being solved by proceeding through 
the alphabet in regular order: Crete, Dorchester, Exeter, 
Fairmont, Grafton, Harvard, Inland, Juniata, Kenesaw and 
Lowell. Having been given names on the map, Doane felt 
not only that his side tracks took on an air of permanency, 
but also that Nebraska would not look so barren of de- 
velopment to the uninitiated easterner.*® 

While Doane was pushing construction in the West, 
the B. & M. was expanding in the East through the acqui- 
sition of branch lines. One of these was the Omaha and 
Southwestern which had been authorized by the state legis- 
lature in 1869 to construct a line from Omaha, via Beatrice, 
to Ft. Riley, Kansas. The early construction was carried 
on with a single purpose in view, to complete the first ten 
miles by February 1, 1870, and thus get the land grant of 
30,000 acres that the state had guaranteed if these con- 
ditions were met. In the next year only thirteen more miles 
were completed, bringing the road to the south of the 
Platte River where it made connections with the B. & M.*¢ 
From that point it leased track rights from its competitor 
into Lincoln and further construction was stopped. Beat- 
rice, which had promised local subsidization to the com- 
pany if it would build an extension to that city, had mean- 
while voted to go into debt $75,000. The company, how- 
ever, was not interested in further expansion, already 
reaping huge profits from its Omaha-to-Lincoln traffic, 
and in May, 1871, the directors came to Forbes with an 
offer to lease their road.?? 

In presenting the offer to his directors, Forbes ex- 
plained : 


It is quite common for a president (of a branch railroad) 
to come from the West with a plan for a hundred or two miles 
of road, which means about $30,000 of seven or eight per cent 
bonds per mile. I want to relate a story about my Naushon 


25Calvert to Manderson, August 4, 1898. 
‘. wa" Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1905), III, 
47-348. 

27W. W. Baldwin, Corporate History of the Burlington Railroad 
(Chicago, 1920), III, 4-6. 
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experience. We had been troubled with cats which destroyed 
our birds, and so we put a bounty on killing them of so much 
for every cat’s tail brought in, which amount proving insuffi- 
cient we raised the price until we found that they were raising 
cats to bring in to sell us. Now I am convinced that the con- 
tractors and speculators are building roads merely to sell to 
us and the more we buy of them the more cats’ tails will be 
brought to us. 


This story got around Boston circles where, henceforth, all 
C. B. & Q. branches were known as C. B. & Q. “cats’ tails’’.28 

Nevertheless, on this particular cat’s tail, the direc- 
tors, on the advice of Perkins, leased the Omaha and South- 
western for 999 years, giving the B. & M. a much needed 
connection into Omaha, and, at the same time, preserving 
its monopoly into Lincoln.?® Almost immediately there was 
a public outcry against the B. & M. in all of the state press, 
which looked upon the lease as an attempt by the B. & M. 
to establish a monopoly over a vast area, putting the popu- 
lation “at the mercy of a giant corporation.’’*® 

Meanwhile, construction on the Kearney extension 
proceeded slowly and it was not until September 20, 1872 
that train service from Plattsmouth to Kearney was fully 
inaugurated.*! 

The depression of 1873, which reached its crescendo 
with the failure of Jay Cooke and Company, hit the B. & M. 
in Nebraska hard. At the June meeting of the Board of 
Directors in Boston, Forbes was chagrined to learn that 
mismanagement and extravagance had been rife in the 
B. & M., and that the road could not pay the interest on 
its bonds. The directors of the C. B. & Q. saved the com- 
pany from bankruptcy by voting the sum necessary for 
this payment from the funds of their company. Forbes 
then set to work to get the bonded indebtedness of his Ne- 
braska road into shape. He arranged for a large issue of 
mortgage bonds with Baring Brothers in London and 


28Pearson, op. cit., p. Dass 
29Baldwin, op. cit., p. 

30Beatrice Express, July 23, 1870. 
31B & M Annual Report for 1872, not printed. 
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drastically reorganized the operations department.®? He 
installed Perkins as vice-president, Charles Fessenden 
Morse as superintendent and George W. Holdrege as as- 
sistant superintendent.** Two members of this team even- 
tually supervised construction of the main line to Denver. 

At this time the vice-president of the Union Pacific 
and leader of its forces in Nebraska was Thomas Kimball, 
a shrewd railroader and operations manager. When the 
B. & M. came into the state and started pushing its rails 
for a connection with his road, Kimball became alarmed, 
for he saw that the U. P. might be forced to share the 
rich traffic which his company had previously enjoyed as 
a monopoly. To combat this menace, even at the risk of vio- 
lating the federal statute of 1864, Kimball had informed the 
officials of the B. & M. that he would not allow their road 
to connect with his at Kearney.** If any shipper along the 
B. & M. route wished to send his goods to the West Coast, 
Kimball demanded that he send them all the way through 
via Union Pacific. His road would refuse to pick up goods 
from the B. & M. at Kearney unless the shipper would pay 
the additional Omaha-to-Kearney rate.*5 Furthermore, the 
Union Pacific would refuse to pro rate any eastbound traf- 
fic with the B. & M.** 

As Kimball had anticipated, this action greatly in- 
censed the B. & M., but instead of discouraging those of- 
ficials from building into Nebraska, as he had hoped, it 
challenged them to find other means of making their rail- 
road pay. The B. & M. attitude was summed up in a letter 
from Perkins to Kimball in 1876, “In the absence of a con- 
nection at Kearney we should be better off had the B. & M. 
built further to the South, through its own lands, instead 
of through those owned by the Union Pacific Company.”** 
Kimball agreed and lamented the fact that the B. & M. 


382Pearson, pp. 241-242. 

33Nebraska State Journal, December 3, 1873. 

34Thomas Kimball to Perkins, August 7, 1875. 

35Perkins in a written appeal to Congress, 1876. 

36Beatrice Express, December 9-12, 1875, in a series of editorials. 
87Perkins to Kimball, September 9, 1875. 
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had felt obligated to connect with the Union Pacific. He 
assured Perkins that it was the choice of Congress, not 
his company, that the B. & M. make the connection, and, 
until ordered by Congress to do so, the Union Pacific would 
not recognize it.*® 

In the light of recent evidence it appears that Kimball 
hoped, by his tactics, to limit the B. & M. in its construc- 
tion, to force it into bankruptcy if the management persist- 
ed in continuing expansion and then to purchase it for the 
Union Pacific, convincing Forbes and the rest of his eastern 
capitalists that Nebraska could not support two railroads.*® 

In a desperate measure to convince Kimball that he 
should alter his policy, Perkins sent Holdrege to Omaha in 
1874 to deal with Kimball personally. Kimball was im- 
pressed enough with Holdrege that he granted him several 
interviews, but all that Holdrege was able to get out of 
him was the offer of a job with the Union Pacific.*® In 
1875, and again in 1876, Holdrege made application to 
Kimball by letter to make arrangements for the connec- 
tion between the two roads. Both of these requests were 
refused.*! 

Finally, in 1876, Perkins, through T. M. Marquett, 
the road’s attorney, made application to Congress which re- 
sulted in a favorable report by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, after Perkins had made the stand of the B. & M. 
clear by stating: 


I think it is clear that it was intended by Congress in 1864 
that the B & M should, for the purpose of commerce, be a part 
of the Pacific Railroad system and should have the right to 
connect with the Union Pacific under Section 15 of the Act 
of 1864. ‘To connect with’ the Union Pacific means nothing 
unless it means that passengers and freight go by that route 
upon fair terms. 


To show you how the embargo at Kearney practically 
affects us ... the B & M, by means of its Omaha branch, 


38Kimball to Perkins, September 18, 1875. 
39Holdrege, letter cited. 
4Interview with Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, Holdrege’s daughter, May 
5, 1939. Holdrege married Kimball’s daughter, Frances. 
41G,. H. Watson to the author, April, 1941. 
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, in conjunction with the Atchison and Nebraska and Missouri 
Pacific roads forms a through line which is now in operation 
between Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis, for both passen- 
ger and freight business. A passenger going via this route 
) from St. Louis to San Francisco is, when he reaches Lincoln, 
136 miles from the Kearney Junction. But connection by that 
outlet being barred, he must go to Omaha, 68 miles from 
| Lincoln, and then from Omaha on the Union Pacific to reach 
the common point, Kearney. He travels, therefore, (68 plus 
195) 263 miles instead of 136, or 127 miles out of his way. 
But was it not one of the objects of Congress in promoting the 
construction of branch lines converging at or near the 100th 
} meridian to save this time and expense to the traveller?4? 


Evidently Congress thought it was, for the result of 
Perkins’ testimony was the introduction by Lorenzo 
' Crounse, Nebraska’s representative in Congress, of a pro 
rata Bill strongly tinctured with B. & M. flavor.** The pur- 
pose of this bill was to require the Union Pacific to pro rate 
: all eastbound traffic with the B. & M. or to ship a certain 
' percentage of all eastbound traffic over the B. & M. on 


through to its destination. This bill further provided that 
the Union Pacific would not only have to make a connection 
' with the B. & M. at Kearney, but that it had to pro rate 


with that road on westbound traffic in proportion to the 
amount of transcontinental traffic originating on the B. 
& M.* 

Kimball, alarmed, turned loose all the weapons he 
could muster against this proposal. The citizens of Omaha 
joined him in his crusade against the passage of this bill. 
The Omaha press came forth with articles timed to embar- 
rass the B. & M. officials, such as: 


Where is the provision for the Union Pacific to pro rate 
over the B & M? Will you give this privilege all to one road? 
The B & M has swallowed up 1,200,000 acres of the best land 
in Nebraska. Will you allow it to swallow this privilege and 
discrimination ?45 


vs ov cr 


= 


Kimball further used his influence in the dominant 
Republican party; in the Republican state convention of 


42Perkins to Pacific Railroad Committee, June, 1946. 
y 48Beatrice Express, January 9, 1876. 

44]bid., January 10, 1876. 

45Omaha Herald, February 7, 1876. 
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1876 he skillfully maneuvered through a resolution calling 
for the right of the Atchison & Nebraska and the St. Joe 
& Denver City to pro rate over the B. & M.; thus publicly 
embarrassing B. & M. officials for their refusal to comply 
with the pro rata rule in their own territory.*® 

The coup de grace, however, was delivered by the Un- 
ion Pacific forces during the Nebraska legislative session 
of 1877 when both railroads established strong and well- 
financed lobbies in an effort to get the state legislature 
to take action favorable to their side on the Crounse issue, 
to come up soon for action by Congress in Washington.*? 
For three weeks neither side could gain any positive ad- 
vantage. Then, on January 24, 1877, came the final show- 
down between the roads when State Senator Samuel M. 
Chapman of Plattsmouth, strangely enough a Union Pa- 
cific man to the end, arose and introduced a resolution 
which he declared was a fair compromise: 


Resolved, that we hereby respectfully request our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose all legislation on the subject 
(of pro rating) discriminating in favor of any railroad in 
the state of Nebraska and against any other railroad connect- 
ing therewith, and that they favor and urge upon Congress 
such legislation, within the limits of this state, as will conform 
to the following. . . . All business originating in the state of 
Nebraska and produced and situated on the lines of the rail- 
roads connected with the Union Pacific, in shipment and trans- 
portation over said Union Pacific, is entitled to equal advan- 
tages and facilities without discrimination of any kind in favor 
of the business of any or either of such railroads, or of said 
Union Pacific Railroad; that, to effect that end, said Union 
Pacific, ought in equity and justice, to carry such business over 
its line at a pro rata of its own through tariff on similar busi- 
ness, and that all railroads connecting with said Union Pacific 
ought in equity and justice, to grant all other railroads which 
may now or hereafter connect with such connecting railroads 
all the rights, privileges and immunities in respect to rates, 
time and transportation possessed by themselves, or either of 
them, in respect to the Union Pacific.*§ 


The motivating force back of this resolution was John 
M. Thurston, Counsel of Union Pacific and later United 


46] bid., July 13, 1876. 
47Beatrice Express, February 1, 1877. 
48Senate Journal, 14th session, 1877, pp. 237-238. 
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States Senator, who hoped that it would nass and, hence, 
as a display of public displeasure against the B. & M. in 
its home territory convince Congress that the Crounse Bill 
was unfair.*® The resolution caught the Burlington lobby- 
ists off guard, and was so cleverly worded that it was hard 
to combat effectively.°° As it was painted in this resolu- 
tion, the Union Pacific stood as an obliging public servant 
willing to take steps for the public service while the B. & 
M. was controlled by a scheming group of opportunists 
unwilling to extend to others the privileges sought for 
themselves. So effectively had Thurston organized his 
forces that after fifteen minutes of debate, the resolution 
was passed.®! The psychological effect of the passage of 
this resolution upon the adherents of the Crounse Bill in 
Washington was to break their morale completely, and 
all attempts thereafter to push the measure through met 
with defeat.*? 

When news of the legislature’s activity reached Per- 
kins, he wrote to Holdrege, one of the leading B. & M. 
lobbyists, “I fear that this obvious victory for the Union 
Pacific will prove more costly to them, and, perhaps to us, 
than any other obstacle that either road has had to meet.’’®* 
Kimball realized this, too, for the significance of his vic- 
tory far surpassed the simple issue of whether the B. & M. 
should connect with the Union Pacific at Kearney. Both 
railroads had seen what an organized political force was 
capable of doing. From this moment on, railroads in Ne- 
braska were destined to play the costly game of politics.** 

The defeat of the Crounse Bill by these tactics of the 
Union Pacific was only one of several disappointments 
that plagued Perkins during the early years of B. & M. 
history. In 1874 came the great grasshopper migration 
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which laid waste everything in its path.55 In 1875 grass- 
hoppers were replaced by floods which were an equal men- 
ace to the road.®°* The year 1876 brought severe drouth to 
Nebraska.** All the elements seemed to conspire against 
the promoters of the B. & M., so that a policy of watchful 
waiting was adopted. “Wait and see,” became the standard 
answer of all B. & M. men when questioned about what 
their next maneuver would be.** 

While further construction was temporarily aban- 
doned, the road did expand its operations in 1876 by ac- 
quiring the Nebraska Railway Company, originally char- 
tered as the Midland Pacific.°® This road extended south 
from Lincoln to the populated and well developed areas of 
Bennet, Palmyra, Syracuse, Nebraska City and Brown- 
ville, and north from Lincoln to Seward. The original man- 
agement had hoped eventually to build on to Kearney and 
to connect with the Union Pacific.°° They had been en- 
couraged in this endeavor by Kimball who would have pro 
rated with them at the expense of the B. & M.*! Extrava- 
gant mismanagement in 1874 had led the original company 
to forfeit its Nebraska land grant, with the road being sold 
under foreclosure.*? The new management, inexperienced 
and discouraged by general conditions, decided to sell the 
road and the first company they approached was the 
B. & M.® Perkins reported the purchase of the road to 
his stockholders as follows: 


In the spring the property of the Nebraska Railway Com- 
pany, whose road, 105 miles long, crosses yours at Lincoln, 
was offered to your directors on what seemed to them terms 
advantageous to your interests. After some months of nego- 
tiations, an arrangement was concluded by which the road 
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passed, on August 1, 1876, into our hands, the cash necessary 
to the transaction being advanced by the C B & Q Railroad Co., 
on the first mortgage bonds of the Nebraska Railway guaran- 
teed by the B & M. . . the line passes through a rich territory 
and gives us an outlet at Nebraska City as well as Omaha and 
Plattsmouth. . . In Seward and York counties we have a con- 
siderable quantity of land and the road will be extended as far 
as York this year. .. that portion between Nebraska City 
and Brownville is built along the river and is in bad con- 
dition. . . from Nebraska City to Lincoln it is in fair condition. 
From Lincoln to Seward it is practically new.®4 


The Nebraska railroad scene, then, in the spring of 
1877 was one of comparative serenity. The B. & M. offi- 
cers could continue to watch and wait. With them rested 
the initiative. Prosperity was returning to the plague-rid- 
den territory. Nebraska that year produced 5,640,000 bush- 
els of wheat and 38,500,000 bushels of corn.* 

With this return of prosperity demands arose from 
many quarters for more railroads, more outlets for local 
products. The B. & M., as the second largest line in the 
state, came in for its share of these demands. The Beatrice 
Express most vociferously pointed out that with the drouth 
apparently broken it would be an excellent plan for the 
B. & M. to forget westward expansion and build south for 
a connection with the Kansas, Missouri and Texas Railroad, 
a line running north from the Gulf of Mexico for two 
hundred miles.** This sentiment was echoed by J. Sterling 
Morton, the state’s leading Democrat, who declared that 
Nebraska needed another outlet to the seaboard and urged 
a route from Lincoln to Galveston.*? The Omaha Herald 
followed these up by publishing several lengthy articles 
on the importance of Galveston as a port for the exporta- 
tion of central western goods and the importation of South 
American articles.** 
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Perkins, operating head of the B. & M., lived in Bur- 
lington, Iowa from where he directed the activities of the 
Nebraska road. His decisions regarding Nebraska policy 
were based primarily upon the advice of his subordinates 
living in the state—A. E. Touzalin, T. M. Marquett, William 
Irving, G. W. Holdrege and T. E. Calvert.*® When these 
men disagreed among themselves, Perkins journeyed to 
Nebraska himself to observe the problem first-hand, and 
then render a decision. Upon one point, however, his Ne- 
braska team of advisors were particularly in unanimity; 
namely, the future of the B. & M. lay in establishing firm 
East-West rather than North-South connections.7° Imme- 
diate financial benefit to the company partially strength- 
ened this decision, for the company possessed vast land 
holdings in western Nebraska which, with the great mi- 
gration brought about through returned prosperity, prom- 
ised tremendous revenue when sold. Consequently Per- 
kins ignored the pleadings of southern Nebraska towns for 
immediate B. & M. connections. As added justification for 
his stand, his advisors supplied him with colonization fig- 
ures of western Nebraska which showed that that area had 
increased from a population of 42 in 1870 to 22,412 by 
1878.71 As early as 1877 the Omaha Herald recorded, 
“Young thriving towns have sprung up as if by magic 
along the Republican River, prominent among which might 
be mentioned Bloomington, Red Cloud, Republican City, 
Alma City and Arapahoe—if immigration continues as it 
has since 1871 I doubt if there will be one foot of vacant 
land left in this valley to be had.”7? 

It was true that the Republican valley was producing 
764,705 bushels of corn and 307,970 bushels of wheat, but 
there was no way to get these goods to market.”* Hastings 
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was the nearest railroad center and Hastings was one 
hundred miles away. The situation was such that the valley 
had to have railroad connections if the settlers were to 
remain."4 

The Union Pacific first took the hint offered by valley 
enthusiasts and in August 1876 organized the Omaha and 
Republican Valley Railroad Company. Kimball stated at 
the time, “We have no immediate plans to build through to 
the valley but we do plan to build to the western boundary 
of Polk county—unless, of course, we hereinafter extend 
it.”"> He got a further head start on his rivals by starting 
construction in the Fall of that year. His new line reached 
Wahoo in December, and at a meeting of directors of the 
company on April 17, 1877, the articles of incorporation 
were amended to permit the road to build up the valley to 
the Nebraska-Colorado line with a capital stock of $5,000,- 
000.76 

Thus challenged by their arch rival, Perkins and his 
staff, in 1877, decided that further construction in the di- 
rection of the Republican Valley was necessary, but, skep- 
tical as to the advisability of building through uninhabited 
country, decided that their line should extend into the 
valley only as far as it would render immediate returns.77 
Cautious directors sitting in Boston delayed for some time 
giving a decision but finally, on March 28, 1878, Perkins, 
Marquett, Irving, James D. MacFarland and Touzalin, 
having gained complete clearance from Boston, organized 
the Republican Valley Railroad Company for the purpose 
of constructing a line up the valley. The plan was that the 
“eastern terminus of its railroad shall be a point on the 
B. & M. Railroad in Nebraska, at or near the town of 
Hastings; then shall pass southward through the counties 
of Adams and Webster in the Republican Valley at or near 
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Red Cloud, and thence through Franklin County.’’® The 
certificate as first drawn up stipulated that the capital 
stock of the company should be $2,000,000, but before sign- 
ing it the amount was changed to $1,000,000.7° 

Republican Valley citizens at first had not been par- 
ticularly pleased that the B. & M. was considering provid- 
ing their link to the terminals they sought.*® This discon- 
tent revolved around the question of unpaid taxes which 
the railroad company owed to Webster and Franklin coun- 
ties, taxes which had remained unpaid on railroad lands. 
Although the railroad skillfully had avoided settlement of 
these claims for a number of years, some satisfactory com- 
promise would have to be worked out if local aid was to 
be forthcoming. The dispute was not one-sided. The B. & M. 
believed that it was not obligated to pay taxes on its fed- 
eral land grant, basing its decision on the opinion of Judge 
Elmer S. Dundy of the U. S. District Court at Omaha in 
November, 1873, and the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court of January, 1875, which declared railroad lands were 
exempt from taxation.** 

In the Fall of 1877 the B. & M. had taken definite steps 
to clear up this problem and on February of 1878 a satis- 
factory compromise was worked out in Franklin County. 
In return for cancellation of its back taxes for 1873 to 1877, 
the B. & M. promised to build a $3,000 court house at 
Bloomington and a $1,000 immigration house at Riverton. 
In addition, the company proposed to give 320 acres of 
its land to Franklin County for a poor farm and to settle 
two hundred families in the county before June 1, 1879.8? 
When this last provision was made known publicly, eastern 
editors commented, “The B. & M. are now using four 
coaches instead of two on westward trips’’®* and, “Prairie 
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Schooners are now navigating the Republican River in 
large numbers”’.® 

A settlement was also reached in Webster County 
early in 1878.85 As reported by the Red Cloud Chief, the 
company agreed to pay all taxes after 1877 and to settle 
four hundred families in the county in 1878 and give aid 
to some internal improvements. The county was to waive 
tax claims of 1873-1876. The B. & M. agreed to build a 
40’ x 50’ court house with a court room and offices and to 
give 320 acres for a poor farm.** In this manner the B. & 
M. was able to dispose of $150,000 in taxes in the South 
Platte counties and lay the groundwork for construction. 

In January, 1878, great quantities of iron were col- 
lected in the Lincoln railway yards. The proposed exten- 
sion was still publicly a secret, and the Lincoln Journal 
reported, “at least 50 carloads of railroad iron have been 
received in this city. This means business but in what di- 
rection we are unable to say.’®? The Hastings press did 
not guard the secret so well. “The B. & M. is filling its yards 
with iron,” it dutifully reported, “and it is believed it will 
be used to build into the Republican Valley.”** Hastings 
was desirous of becoming the eastern terminus of the val- 
ley line and observed with great enthusiasm the stock- ; 
piling of materials in the Hastings yards; it was not until 
May 17, 1878, that the Directors of the road formally an- 
nounced that construction of their road would proceed from 
that city.*® Until that time Juniata had been hopeful of 
wresting the terminal from their larger eastern neighbor.®° 

Activity hummed in the Republican Valley with the 
definite pronouncement that the B. & M. contemplated 
immediate construction. On July 13th, Franklin County 
voted $30,000 worth of bonds if the B. & M. would agree 
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to complete its road from Red Cloud to Bloomington by 
October 1, 1879.°! Construction started at once. The con- 
tract was let to John Fitzgerald, who immediately put in 
a call for men and teams.*? Grading began on June 12th 
and on that date twelve carloads of ties were unloaded. 

The Hastings yards were filled with supplies arriving 
from the East. Most of the laborers were local farmers, 
who could spare the time from their fields, and Russian 
immigrants imported from the East.®* Dissatisfaction 
among local laborers over the low wages accepted by the 
Russians brought on a strike during the second week of 
July. The strikers, immediately dismissed, went to Hastings, 
secured a plentiful supply of whiskey, and returned to 
“clean up” on the Russians. The Russians fled but shots 
followed them, and, in the ensuing melee, one man was 
seriously injured.®® 

By the middle of July grading had been completed to 
within three miles of the Blue River, where a sidetrack 
was located and the town of Ayr was laid out.®* Work pro- 
gressed slowly through the summer. As their crops de- 
manded increasing attention, farmers turned from the 
railroad to their homes and Fitzgerald had to advertise 
frequently for more men and horses. Crews of laborers 
came from eastern lines to keep up the necessary labor 
force. Wages for these men were good—$3.00 per day for 
a man with a team, $1.00 to $1.50 for single handed la- 
borers.*? 

On August 19th, enough of the road had been graded 
so that the track laying crews were able to start work. As 
a result of one day’s work, 3,300 feet of track were laid.** 
By September 9, the track had been laid to Ayr and by the 
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ry 14th the grades were within one mile of Red Cloud.®® The 
n- track layers began functioning at an ever increasing rate. 
in On Monday, November 4, 1878, the Republican Valley Rail- 
h road, covering a distance of 40.84 miles from Hastings to 
Red Cloud, was declared officially completed and on that 
ig day the company put into effect the first time-table for 
S, the route.’°° Jubilant citizens of Red Cloud heralded the 
n event with comments like “This is clearly the most im- 
n portant movement of any railway in the State” and “Red 
le Cloud will be the coming city of the valley’’.1° 
of The company officials didn’t pause to participate in 
S, the local celebration for they wished to drive through to 
to Bloomington as rapidly as possible.~Track laying was re- 
ts sumed from Red Cloud on November 19 and by December 
AS 5 had advanced seven miles.'°? The track layers reached 
Inavale on December 16, advancing at the rate of a mile a 
to day. When Riverton was reached on January 10, cold 
k weather had slowed them down to one half mile daily.1% 
0- Meanwhile the grading had not stopped at Bloomington 
e- but continued on to Naponee. The track layers reached 
1€ Bloomington on February 15. 
se After completing sidings and other minor construc- 
rs tion, the road was declared completed and opened for ser- 
or vice on March 10, 1879. Trains left Hastings at 7:25 P.M.., 
or and arrived at Bloomington at 1 A.M. The return trip 
a~ was begun at 2 A.M. and reached Hastings at 7:25 A.M. 
This was soon changed to daylight service. The work that 
od had begun in the heat of the preceding summer ended two 
\s days before a blizzard. In the nine months elapsing since 
“i the first dirt began to fly forty rods west of the Hastings 
ae depot, seventy miles had been graded, bridged, tied and 


laid.1°° The B. & M. easily had fulfilled its promises to 
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the counties, meeting the bond stipulations, and was able 
to lay claim to $150,000 of local aid.1°7 

From March until May, 1879, there was a halt in 
further construction, but on May 6th track laying started 
again west of Bloomington and continued for the next 
month until the rails reached Naponee.’°* This was as far 
as the tracks were to go for the time being—Naponee was 
virtually at the Harlan County line, and Harlan County 
had taken no action toward inviting the railroad into its 
region. Bloomington, as the terminus of the line, became 
a boom town, outstripping Kearney as a shipping center 
for the B. & M. As Touzalin phrased it, “Our main line 
now extends from Omaha to Bloomington, with a branch 
line leading off to Kearney.” 

On May 31, 1879, General Manager Touzalin appeared 
before the county commissioners of Harlan County, sub- 
mitting to them a proposition for a bond election to aid 
his company—$27,000 payable in twenty years, provided 
the company had trains running east to west through the 
county by April 1, 1880. The commissioners agreed to call 
a special election for July 7 and submit his proposition to 
the voters.'2° As a prelude to this development, the com- 
pany’s directors, at their May meeting, had adopted 
amendments calling for the company to “build from the 
west line of Franklin county, through Harlan, Furnas and 
Red Willow counties to the west line of the last named 
county.” To accomplish this the capital stock of the com- 
pany had been raised from one to six million dollars. This 
action had received considerable notice in the state and 
Republican Valley press. 

To the considerable surprise and consternation of 
the railway officials, their request for local aid met with 
great opposition by a large segment of the Harlan County 
populace. Orleans and Republican City almost unanimously 
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favored voting for the bonds.'!' However, Alma, the county 
seat and largest town, was almost unanimously against the 
proposal. The editor of the Arapahoe Pioneer, from a 
neighboring county, analyzed the hostility of Alma thus: 
“One from the fact that the B. & M. will not assure Alma 
of a depot and thus she might lose her county seat posi- 
tion, and the other that the stage company must be the 
power behind the throne in Alma.”!'* The Alma Standard 
gave another version of the apathy of its town for the 
bond measure: “Why vote bonds for the railroad when we 
know very well that the railroad wants to get to Denver 
and the only reasonable way to get to Denver is to go 
through our county?”!?% 

The bond struggle reached its height in Harlan County 
on election day. Both sides resorted to every measure to 
“get out the vote”. Special trips were made into the county 
to bring in all possible voters, even to getting those under 
age to the polls. Many voters voted at several places. Both 
sides resorted to fraudulent measures, but when the final 
count of the ballots had been made, the railroad, although 
receiving a majority of 539 to 473, lacked 135 votes of the 
necessary two-thirds required. The bond issue had been 
defeated.'14 

Anticipating the outcome of the bond fight, Perkins 
and Touzalin long before the election had decided to do no- 
thing more on the Republican Valley front in 1879. By hold- 
ing off for a while they thought they could reopen negotia- 
tions and have no trouble in carrying a second bond election. 
For the time being, as long as they had the materials for 
further construction, they decided to proceed on other 
fronts in the South Platte territory. The man they selected 
to supervise all future constructions in Nebraska was 
George W. Holdrege, who was named as Nebraska Super- 
intendent, and it was explained to him that henceforth he 
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would be given a free hand in planning and carrying out 
all future construction and would be answerable directly to 
Perkins for his decisions. T. E. Calvert was named as 
Chief Engineer and Holdrege’s assistant. Touzalin was to 
remain as General Manager for the Nebraska line, but 
most of his activities were to be confined to broad policy 
matters.?15 

For the rest of 1879 Holdrege supervised construction 
on the line northwest of York to Aurora, an extension of 
the old Nebraska Railway. Still south of the Platte river, 
this extension carried the B. & M. to the approximate cen- 
ter of the state. The distance from York to Aurora was 
21.8 miles and Holdrege put this line into operation on 
November 3rd. From Aurora, Holdrege continued on due 
north for 19.2 miles to Central City making a total of 
forty miles of new road for the year. This was an impor- 
tant forty miles, for at Central City the B. & M. crossed 
the Platte and established another connection with the 
Union Pacific.*?* 

The Central City line was in partial retaliation to the 
Union Pacific for what the latter had been doing in the 
Republican Valley. After the failure of the first bond elec- 
tion in Harlan County, Touzalin had resumed negotiations 
with pro-railroad forces in the county with the result that 
another election had been called for October, 1879.117 Two 
weeks before this second election he toured Harlan County 
and found complete apathy toward the election. In fact, the 
general manager was told by the pro-railroad people that 
they despaired of getting as many votes as they had in 
the previous voting. Touzalin was confident the Union 
Pacific was back of this B. & M. opposition. Rumors had 
been circulating for some time that the Union Pacific was 
going to forestall the B. & M. by building a line from Kear- 
ney to Harlan County. In fact, it was reported, a survey- 
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ing party of the Union Pacific already had been seen in 
the territory.''® 

It was evident to the B. & M. officials that Jay Gould 
was determined to prevent their road from continuing west 
and establishing a possible connection with Denver, thus 
breaking his eastbound transportation monopoly in that 
area. The bond squabble in Harlan County played directly 
into Gould’s hands, for, by promising a Union Pacific 
extension there in a short time, and asking no compensa- 
tion for his railroad, he was certain to convince enough of 
the voters of the foolishness of bonding themselves for a 
B. & M. extension. Holdrege suggested that the Gould threat 
be met in the valley by, “building as much line as we .can 
in the shortest space of time.”?!® The other B. & M. offi- 
cials concurred and decided that, rather than risk another 
defeat in Harlan County, the road would cancel the second 
bond election and start immediate construction.'!?° This 
was done over the protests of Forbes who was mollified 
to some extent by the assurance that the company would 
not build into Colorado but merely as far as Indianola.’*" 

The B. & M. renewed construction in earnest. On Oc- 
tober 17, the contract was let for the first one hundred 
miles west of Naponee and by November 15th, 175 teams 
were at work.'!*? By January 1, 1880, while only eleven 
miles of new track had been laid, the work had become so 
accelerated that the crews were laying 3,500 feet of track 
per day.?23 On January 10, Alma was reached and the 
Alma Standard described the arrival of the first train by 
stating, “Our citizens, old and young, male and female, 
asembled to give a hearty welcome to the first iron horse. 
A national salute was fired which reverberated through 
the grand old hills south of the Republican in a voice of 
gladness.”!*4 
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On January 25, 1880 the company declared the road 
cfficially open to Republican City and a depot, 20’ x 40’, 
two stories high, was erected there. By this time the track 
layers were laying over 4,000 feet a day.!*5 A month later 
this was stepped up to 5,500 feet and by the end of that 
month the grading was completed all the way to Indianola. 
Anxiously the citizens of Arapahoe watched the rails creep 
closer. When the first construction train made its appear- 
ance there, the editor of the Pioneer compared it to the 
crossing of the Rubicon.'*¢ 

By this time the Union Pacific had become thoroughly 
alarmed. Also alarmed were the ranchers living west of 
Arapahoe for they saw their grazing land being swallowed 
up in a wave of homesteaders. In their cause they enlisted 
the citizens of Arapahoe who readily fell in with their 
scheme of making that town the terminus of the line.!27 

The Union Pacific sought, by peaceful compromise, to 
halt its potential rival from building through to Denver. 
Included in the terms with which Gould, through his agents, 
approached the B. & M., were the following proposals: 1) 
the B. & M. would stop further construction in the valley ; 2) 
an understanding would be reached between the two roads 
whereby they would divide the traffic of Nebraska by 
establishing certain areas of monopoly for each; 3) B. & M. 
territory would include everything in Nebraska south of 
the Platte River and east of Arapahoe; 4) in return for 
halting construction on the B. & M.’s Denver line, the 
Union Pacific would agree to stop any anticipated expan- 
sion into B. & M. territory; and 5) the B. & M. would be 
cut in on the “Denver Pool” without having to build 
there.1?8 

Unfortunately for the Union Pacific, news of this 
offer leaked out to the press where it was immediately 





125Red Cloud Chief, February 19, 1880. 

126Arapahoe Pioneer, March 12, 1880. 

127]bid., March 5, 1880. 

128Qmaha Herald, March 7, 1880; Fairbury Gazette, April 3, 
1880. 
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condemned, in blazing headlines, as “another Union Pa- 
cific curse.’”!*® Though the press blast alone would have 
been enough to stop any agreement, B. & M. officials 
already had decided not to agree to any terms Gould might 
put forth. The motivating force back of their building the 
Republican Valley line in 1878 had been to become com- 
pletely independent of the Union Pacific, and nothing 
could have swayed them from that decision.*° 

Their answer, then, to Gould, and to the ranchers, was 
disclosed on April 2nd, one day after the road was unof- 
ficially opened to Arapahoe, by beginning the survey to 
Cambridge. One week later the track was laid into that city. 
Construction was speeded up as the road went west, and 
on April 20, 1880, the Republican Valley tracks reached 
their destination, Indianola.*! As it was thought that 
Indianola would remain as the western terminus for some 
time before the final spurt to Denver was taken, three 
sidetracks were laid there.’*? Early in May, Perkins, in an 
interview with a Chicago Tribune reporter, stated that 
his company had given up all intentions of building beyond 
Indianola for the present season.'** 

Meanwhile, Holdrege, anxious to cement all of the 
South Platte territory firmly to the B. & M., urged Per- 
kins and his directors to acquire two branch lines in the 
eastern part of the state, and in 1880 the company took 
over the Lincoln and Northwestern, connecting Lincoln 
with the Union Pacific at Columbus; and the Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroad Company, extending from Lincoln 146 
miles southeast to Atchison, Kansas. These acquisitions 
caused Edward Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, to 
wonder if “the monopolistic tendencies of the B. & M. are 
not as vicious as those of Jay Gould.’!*+ Public opinion 
failed to substantiate this, and Omahans, formerly hostile 


129Nebraska State Journal, March 7, 1880. 
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to the B. & M. and the source of much of the public pressure 
against that road, rejoiced when, on January 1, 1880, the 
B. & M. was officially taken over by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad Company and the Nebraska head- 
quarters for the road were moved from Lincoln to their 
city.155 

The Burlington’s earnings held up well in 1880 al- 
though a severe drouth had struck again in the South Platte, 
leaving a trail of devastation behind it. During the preced- 
ing winter the Burlington had planted hundreds of home- 
steaders on lands west of Arapahoe in its effort to de- 
velop both the country and a profitable freight traffic. 
Most of these settlers came from Scandinavia and Russia 
where Burlington foreign agents were working with great 
efficiency in enticing immigrants. The entire wealth of 
most of these settlers was represented by the crops they 
planted in 1880—crops now ruined by drouth and grass- 
hoppers. These people were confronted with the possibili- 
ties of starving in Nebraska or leaving their farms.*** 

It was Holdrege who took on the burden of these 
immigrants and conceived the idea of additional expansion 
as a device for keeping these people in Nebraska. In a 
letter to Perkins he wrote, “I know you have privately 
reached an agreement with Gould since the formal acqui- 
sition of our lines by the C B & Q [outlined above]. . . I 
also know how hard it is to get additional capital to build 
further extensions. . . However, let me stress that the 
only way our settlers can survive through the coming win- 
ter is through wages they will receive from our company 
for their labor on a new extension.”*7 So emphatic was 
Holdrege’s appeal that Perkins was induced to come west 
and view personally the desolation of the people living 
there.1*5 

Perkins privately agreed with Holdrege but hesitated 


135B, & M., Annual Report, 1880. 

136B, & M., Land Commissioner, Annual Report, 1880. 
137Hickox, op. cit. 

1388Qmaha World Herald, July 25, 1925. 
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to sanction such a proposal as an extension in the light of 
agreements just reached with the Union Pacific by Bur- 
lington directors. While he and his directors debated, the 
press of the valley cried out for action."*® Many people 
started packing their belongings preliminary to leaving.'*° 
Holdrege made a hurried trip to see Perkins and explain 
this latest course of events. Perkins finally consented to 
his proposal for an extension as far as Culbertson. Hol- 
drege returned to announce the glad tidings. 

Valley residents were jubilant. Editors wrote, “It will 
enable many a family to remain;’'*! “hundreds of our 
destitute families will feel relieved;’!4* “the Burlington 
has commenced a move that must and will commend itself 
to all.”’148 

Grading from Indianola to Culbertson began at once. 
Wages were as low as $2.50 a day for a man and a team, 
but practically every farmer in the region was working 
for the company. They were not driven hard as speed was 
not important. Gould took a dim view of these actions. No 
amount of explaining would satisfy him. As a countermove 
he extended his Missouri Pacific to the banks of the Mis- 
souri River in Iowa, opposite what had been regarded as 
Burlington territory.'*¢ To head him off, Holdrege urged 
further B. & M. construction directly east from Hubbell to 
a connection with the Atchison at Table Rock which al- 
ready had a connection with the Missouri at Rulo. This 
would give the Burlington a route directly across Nebraska 
through the southernmost tier of counties. The advantage 
of this construction, in addition to heading off Gould, was 
that it would take place in territory already acknowledged 
as the Burlington’s and thus Gould could take no offense. 


139Arapahoe Pioneer, October 11, 1880. 
140Alma Standard, July 20, 1880. 

141]bid., October 13, 1880. 
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144]7bid., August 24, October 31, 1880. 
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Altogether these plans called for 138 miles of track to be 
laid in a single year.'*° 

No time was lost. On May 28th track laying was begun 
on the thirty mile extension west of Indianola. Work pro- 
ceeded rapidly in the East. In June, the Burlington pub- 
licly declared any pact it might have had with Gould was 
now terminated, and the Directors voted to build their 
line through to Denver. Gould countered by announcing 
his Missouri Pacific was starting at once to build to Lin- 
coln.14¢ 

In July Perkins came to Nebraska to discuss plans 
with Holdrege. “You’ve got to do it in a year,” Perkins 
told him. “Speed is essential.”!47 On August Ist the con- 
tract was let to the E. P. Reynolds Company to construct 
the first 150 miles west of Culbertson. On August 24th, 
that company shipped 40 carloads of wagons, scrapers, 
horses and men to the new job under Holdrege’s direc- 
tion.1*8 

Hoildrege had his headquarters ten miles west of Cul- 
bertson and sent out the order immediately for 1,000 more 
teams and 500 more men.'*® On September 26th, track lay- 
ing crews were able to start work. With the high wages 
offered by the company, farmers from miles around sought 
employment. One editor caustically commented, “If we 
have a light vote this Fall, it will be because our voters are 
railroading.”°° The road was aiding the farmers in other 
ways than wages. Hay rose in price from $20 to $40 a ton 
due to the increased demand. Corn rose from 50c to $1.50 a 
bushel.!*! 

The track layers reached Trenton October 17th, lay- 
ing a mile and quarter of track per day.1*? By November 


145B, & M., Annual Report, 1881. 

146Nebraska State Journal, June 138, 15, 1881. 
147Q0maha World Herald, July 25, 1925. 
148Arapahoe Pioneer, August 26, September 2, 1881. 
149Nebraska State Journal, September 2, 1881. 
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152Track Record, p. 102. 
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13th, track was laid past Benkelman, almost to the state 
line, and Holdrege was commanding a force of 1,000 teams 
and 2,500 men.5% 

On December list, Mrs. Holdrege, in ill health in Oma- 
ha, was sent to Denver at her doctor’s insistence. Worried 
about his wife but not in a position to leave his work, 
Holdrege solved his dilemma by joining her and started 
another crew working east from there, leaving Calvert to 
superintend the work in Nebraska.’** The exceptionally 
mild winter allowed the crews on both fronts to continue 
work at a rapid pace. Calvert’s crews reached Brush, Colo- 
rado on April 7th, laying track at the rate of two miles 
a day, and by May 17th all the grading had been com- 
pleted.1*> The track layers from Denver began work on 
May 15th, with steel rails that had been rolled in Pueblo, 
the first ever rolled in Colorado.'** The two crews, now op- 
erating at the rate of three miles a day, soon closed the 
gap between them, ultimately joining forces at Carr City, 
Colorado.?5* 

The meeting of these rails was a cause for great cele- 
bration by Burlington officials. An eyewitness account 
describes it as follows: 


At exactly 4 p.m. on Thursday of last week (May 24) the 
Denver extension of the B & M was completed. . . when the 
last spike was driven at a point eleven miles from Denver by 
General Superintendent Holdrege, and a special train having 
on board several high officials of the road passed over bound 
for Denver, the metropolis of the Rockies.15§ 


Thus was marked the completion of 247 miles of rail- 
road construction in 229 working days, the entrance of 
the Burlington into the Rocky Mountain area and the es- 
tablishment of that road’s final independence from the 
Union Pacific. 


153Hastings Journal, December 15, 1881. 
154Holyoke interview. 

155Track Record, p. 103. 

156Nebraska State Journal, May 18, 1882. 
157Arapahoe Pioneer, May 25, 1882. 
158Nebraska State Journal, May 26, 1882. 











Life at Fort Atkinson’ 


By Edgar Bruce Wesley 


IFTEEN miles north of Omaha is the pleasant little town 
F of Fort Calhoun. One half mile east of the town there 
is a high bluff by whose base the muddy Missouri once 
flowed. The former bed is now overgrown with trees and 
bushes, while the restless river has found a new course, 
miles to the eastward. On this lonely bluff once stood the 
largest fort with the strongest garrison of any establish- 
ment of that period in the United States. Here, then, was 
the scene of a military community whose life we shall try 
to visualize. 

The way in which this community came into existence 
is of interest. One hundred and thirteen years ago Congress 
was trying to balance the budget. The high tariff of 1816 
had cut down imports and consequently revenues. Casting 
about for items on which to wield the axe, some Congress- 
men attacked the appropriations ‘proposed for the War 
Department. They succeeded in reducing the military ap- 
propriations, and so forced Secretary of War John C. Cal- 
houn to curtail suddenly a plan he had initiated and in part 
already executed for the building of posts at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone and the Minnesota. The expedition which 
was on its way to the Yellowstone was forced to remain 
at Council Bluffs. Thus the economy of Congress led to 
the growth and development of the first fort, and in fact 
the first considerable settlement, within the limits of the 
present state of Nebraska, namely, Fort Atkinson. 


1This paper, read at the 25th annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, held at Lincoln, April 28-30, 1932, is 
based primarily upon Edgar B. Wesley, ed., “Diary of James Ken- 
nerly,” Missouri Historical Collections, VI, 41-97. Other sources are: 
Inspection Reports, 1814-1823, Inspector General’s Office; St. Louis 
Enquirer; and American State Papers: Military Affairs. 
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The post, first called Camp Missouri, had its begin- 
nings in September, 1819, when Colonel Henry Atkinson 
with 1,120 soldiers established their quarters in the river 
bottom in the region then generally known as Council 
Bluffs. Because of the poor health of the troops, the camp 
was moved in the following summer onto the bluffs two 
miles southward. This second establishment was called 
Camp Council Bluffs, but in conformity with Secretary 
Calhoun’s explicit order, the name was changed in 1821 to 
Fort Atkinson. The post was eccupied from 1819 to 1827 
and was garrisoned by an unusually large body of troops 
for that day, numbering respectively for each of the years 
indicated 1,120, 851, 548, 447, 497, 423, 694, 472, and 490. 
During this period the post was in turn under the com- 
mand of Atkinson, Col. Henry Leavenworth, Willoughby 
Morgan, and Abraham Woolley. 

There are numerous scattered references and three 
principal sources of information about this post. First and 
most extensive of the principal sources are the records of 
the Sixth Regiment of Infantry, which were copied by A. 
E. Sheldon and are preserved in the library of the Ne- 
braska Historical Society. The second source consists of 
inspection reports, general orders, and various other data 
found in the War Department at Washington. The third 
principal source, which is the briefest but in many ways 
the most illuminating, is the diary of James Kennerly, who 
was the sutler at Fort Atkinson from 1823 to 1826. 

The sutler was a civilian attached to the post and 
given the rank of cadet with no duties attached. He con- 
ducted a store in a building provided by the government 
and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of selling goods to the 
soldiers. From him they purchased the odds and ends which 
no commissary could provide—notions, ornaments, clothing, 
refreshments, tobacco, and extra whiskey. The sutler was 
to a frontier garrison what the general merchant is to an 
isolated community. In return for his privileges and mono- 
poly, he paid ten cents a month for each soldier at the post. 
This sum went into the post fund from which books, news- 
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papers, band instruments, pensions, and other incidental 
expenses were paid. The Council of Administration, ap- 
pointed by the commanding officer, regulated prices and 
kept the sutler from profiteering. 

The first sutler at Fort Atkinson was John O’Fallon, 
who remained only a short time. In 1823 he was followed 
by James Kennerly, a brother-in-law of William Clark. 
Kennerly’s household consisted of a wife, two small child- 
ren, two negro boys, a negro woman, and, at frequent in- 
tervals, two brothers-in-law. His store, consisting of two 
rooms, was well stocked with goods, valued in 1826 at 
$20,000. He maintained a billiard table which was cared 
for by a rustler, who received $10 a month. The sutler 
eventually succeeded in erecting a two-story dwelling 
house, equipped with a chimney which, in spite of repeated 
reconstructions, refused to draw. Fortunately for us, Ken- 
nerly kept a diary. It is for the most part a record of com- 
monplace occurrences: the dates of his orders, the numer- 
ous quarrels with the Council of Administration over prices, 
the requests which he made in connection with the building 
of his house, his attempts to make the chimney draw, and 
the arrival and departure of boats and expresses. In addi- 
tion to these major interests, he recorded numerous items 
of social and economic interest, and from his unimaginative 
pages one can secure reliable data on conditions at this 
busy frontier post. 

The post which Kennerly served was extensive. To 
construct an accurate picture of it is difficult because no 
maps of the whole post are available. Yet, though we do 
not know the exact arrangement, we do know the details 
of what was there. The main buildings were set along the 
lines of a large rectangle. They consisted of the barracks, 
magazine, mess halls, the hospital, and probably one of 
the two commissary stores. All of these buildings either 
joined each other or were connected by gates which closed 
the rectangle. Just outside the fort were the stockade, the 
Indian Council house, twenty by fifty-six feet, and one and 
a half stories high, a large barn thirty by one hundred 
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twenty feet, and stables for the horses. Between the fort 
on the bluff and the river below were the blacksmith shop, 
ice houses, and the other commissary store, which was 
thirty by sixty feet in size. Near the fort also were the 
quarters for the laundresses, the sutler’s store and two- 
story dwelling house, and the private dwellings of some of 
the officers. Scattered over the nearby grounds were the 
brick kiln, the bake house, and the dairy. Up the river at 
a distance were the farm house, the saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 1,500 feet, and the grist mill with a daily 
capacity of 150 bushels. 

The barracks were of logs and had a total of eighty- 
eight rooms, each of which had a window with panes of 
glass. The roofs were of shingles, and the inside walls were 
frequently white washed. The houses were large, and af- 
ter the erection of the saw mill they were usually construct- 
ed of planks. Most of the buildings had fireplaces; a few 
of them contained stoves. 

The total population of this fort was probably about 
one thousand. Many persons other than soldiers were 
found there. Most of the officers and several of the pri- 
vates were married; consequently the number of women 
was considerable. Children were numerous enough to war- 
rant the formation of a school. In addition there were a 
number of laundresses who received rations, including the 
whiskey. There was also a considerable number of work- 
men, including carpenters, masons, tailors, shoemakers, 
and other skilled workmen. Several traders, in spite of the 
sutler’s monopoly, did a flourishing business just beyond 
the limits of the post reservation. Fur truders, travelers, 
Indian agents, and visitors frequented the cantonment. The 
soldiers, however, formed the main element, and their 
activities merit our attention. 

One might naively suppose that the chief business of 
the soldiers at Fort Atkinson was the protection of the 
frontier. Their warlike dispositions can be imagined from 
reading a garrison order which stated that two soldiers 
were robbed of their ammunition by the Indians. The or- 
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der commented upon the “shameful and disgraceful indig- 
nity” and specified that soldiers who loaned or sold their 
arms or allowed them to be taken would thereafter be com- 
pelled to go out of the fort unarmed. The chief business 
of the soldiers at Fort Atkinson was not the protection of 
the frontier; it was farming. 

At the end of the first season the soldiers gathered 
8,839 bushels of corn, 2,213 bushels of potatoes, 496 bushels 
of turnips, and many other kinds of crops. In 1821 the 
corn crop amounted to 26,400 bushels, and comparable 
crops were raised each year until 1826. The hay crop of 
1822 amounted to 250 tons. The main farm, consisting of 
bottom land, contained 504 acres. In addition, each of the 
ten companies was assigned, in some years five- and in 
other years fourteen-acre tracts for gardens; a similar 
area was cultivated for the staff officers. Turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, onions, cabbage, beets, radishes, and other vege- 
tables were raised under the direction of a man who de- 
voted all his time to the task. Not content with these oper- 
ations, Colonel Leavenworth and the sutler formed a part- 
nership to do some extra farming. One officer was made 
Superintendent and Director of Agriculture, and another 
was made Superintendent of Stock. Garrison orders show 
that drilling was compulsory unless other duties interfered. 
In June, 1821, farm work was so urgent that all drilling 
was suspended, and a detail was set to work on Sunday. 
In one year there was no drilling whatever from September 
to December. Farming came first. In fact it became so 
extensive and so absorbing that the military duties became 
distinctly secondary. At length General Atkinson and the 
inspector recalled the original purpose of the establishment, 
and in October, 1826, Inspector George Croghan denounced 
the agricultural practice most vehemently. After visiting 
Fort Atkinson, he reported that it was the weakest fort 
with the most helpless and untrained garrison that he had 
ever seen. Quoting Croghan: “Our military have lost char- 
acter among the Indians. No officer seems to know his 
place in case of an alarm. Order a shell to be thrown and 
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the time necessary for firing three or more will be taken 
up in finding one small enough for the bore. The men say 
there is no danger—well then as well argue that there 
should be no army and I would as soon argue there be none. 
The present system is destroying military spirit and mak- 
ing officers the base overseers of a troop of awkward 
ploughmen. Let the soldier be one. Let him no longer boast 
of his skill as a tiller of the soil, but as a soldier. They can 
raise gardens, but do not let them boast of proficiency as 
farmers, of the advantages of the broadcast over the drill, 
nor of the extra five bushels of corn per acre raised by 
Company C over Company B from relying more upon the 
plough than upon the hoe. Look at Ft. Atkinson and you 
will see barnyards that would not disgrace a Pennsylvania 
farmer, herds of cattle that would do credit to a Potomac 
grazier, yet where is the gain in this, either to the soldier 
or to the Government? Why all the corn and hay? To feed 
to cattle. Why the cattle? To eat the corn and hay.” 

Closely associated with farming was the raising of 
stock. Great numbers of horses and mules, and at least 60 
oxen were used in farming. There were also many privately 
owned horses which were not maintained at government 
expense. Beef cattle and milk cows supplied meat and milk. 
A census of 1823 showed the number of cattle, exclusive 
of work oxen, to be 382. Hogs were numerous and their 
lack of respect for gardens furnished the occasion for 
frequent garrison orders and occasional courts martial. The 
number of hogs can be inferred from an order sent to 
Franklin, Missouri, for 230 empty pork barrels. No soldier 
was permitted to allow his hogs to run over the fields; he 
might, however, raise one or two provided he kept them in 
a pen. In addition to the live stock, the garrison owned a 
number of chickens. Apparently about every officer and 
man owned a dog; a garrison order refers to “the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of dogs” as an “intolerable nuis- 
ance.” 

The extensive farming and the variety of live stock in- 
dicate some of the varied menus which the soldiers enjoyed. 
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After the first year fresh beef seemed to have been fre- 
quently on the fare, as many as eighteen cattle being killed 
at one time. Frequent mention is made of butter, sausage, 
bacon, cheese, lard, dried fruit, sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, 
pepper, spice, vinegar, salt, and eggs, and occasionally ap- 
ples, plum preserves, and wild honey are mentioned. The 
sutler and the officers occasionally had turkey, fish, veni- 
son, olives, geese, and on one occasion “10 Buffalow 
Tongues of good quality.” 

After the first trying winter in the river bottom, dur- 
ing which about one hundred soldiers died, the health of 
the troops was excellent. The necessity of sanitation was 
clearly recognized; drain trenches were carefully main- 
tained, and rigid inspection and supervision insured obedi- 
ence to sanitary regulations. One garrison order provided 
that the beds be aired on Saturdays, and another specified 
that the hog pens were to be removed to a distance of 120 
yards from the cantonment. In order to prevent the rise 
of dust, no horses or other animals were allowed within 
the fort. When sickness did occur, the favorite remedies 
were Peruvian bark, blistering plasters, and whiskey, and 
the sutier had great faith in calomel. 

The soldier’s life at Fort Atkinson was, then, as hard 
as the farmer’s life everywhere, but it was scarcely mo- 
notonous. During the course of a year he was likely to be 
assigned to a variety of tasks: farming, gardening, cook- 
ing, making bricks, burning lime in the quarry at Fort 
Lisa, cutting and storing ice, running the saw or grist mill, 
cutting wood, hunting game, shooting wolves, building a 
house, milking cows, clearing the grounds, and going on 
a trip for supplies. These activities were interspersed with 
at least occasional drills and enforced attention to orations 
on February 22 and July 4. 

These duties, however, by no means exhausted the 
energies of the soldiers. They were continually engaging 
in amusements, some of which led to courts martial. Horse 
racing was popular, and the owner of the winner received 
considerable sums. One private was ordered to bring in the 
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cows; instead, he went to the horse races. He paid for his 
pleasure with a term in the guard house. Cards was an ab- 
sorbing game among the privates, who, in spite of regula- 
tions, placed money upon the game. Hunting wolves, geese, 
rabbits, and buffaloes was a favorite pastime; in fact, the 
soldiers were so successful that the Indians protested that 
they were starved on account of the scarcity of game. 
Another amusement was Kennerly’s billiard table. But 
whiskey provided strong competition to all these pastimes 
and amusements. 

Whiskey was perhaps the most frequently mentioned 
topic in garrison orders. At one time the commissary had 
9,000 gallons, and a liberal supply was regularly furnished 
every soldier. Extra work was rewarded by a larger allow- 
ance. In addition to the official allowance, the sutler sold 
enormous quantities and the laundresses became bootleg- 
gers when garrison orders prevented the sutler from sup- 
plying the demands directly. From these sources the sol- 
diers secured enough whiskey to become drunk altogether 
too frequently to accord with the commanding officer’s 
standards. Numerous orders concerning its sale and con- 
sumption were issued. In one of them Leavenworth said 
“The men are carousing and getting drunk about every 
night.” Following one pay day 136 persons were court 
martialed, 38 of them for drunkenness. Private Josiah E]- 
kins drew twenty-four gills of whiskey for a wood chopping 
party of six and kept it all for himself. The sutler records 
on a certain day that all his men were drunk except Foote 
and Rider. The hope that these two were teetotalers is 
blasted by a careful examination of the company records, 
which show that Rider was at one time confined in the 
guard house for drunkenness. One can only surmise as to 
why he was sober on this particular day. The sutler found 
that whiskey could be exchanged for a choice fish and two 
gallons of it would induce men to plant a whole field of 
corn. One can only speculate as to the repercussions signi- 
fied by such an entry as this: “Al Saugrain,” the sutler’s 
brother-in-law, “intoxicated last night and very trouble- 
some lying in the warehouse all day to day.” 
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The immoderate use of whiskey, although accounting 
for many trials, was not the sole cause which led to courts 
martial. Among numerous other offenses may be mentioned 
fighting, disobedience, desertion, going to sleep on duty, 
failing to wash dishes, shooting hogs, calves, and cows, 
playing cards with a negro slave, shooting a wife, whipping 
a laundress, beating a corporal, breaking windows, empty- 
ing ashes in the wrong place, stealing a coat, stealing pre- 
serves, hunting on Indian land, selling government cloth- 
ing, guns, and other articles in order to buy whiskey, fail- 
ing to protect crops from the live stock, swearing at offi- 
cers, and “hustle cap,” a game of heads or tails. 

These offenses were punished in a variety of ways. 
Some quite familiar penalties were solitary confinement, 
wearing a ball and chain, fine, reduction to the ranks, po- 
lice duty, and stoppage of whiskey rations. More ingenious 
punishments were riding the wooden horse, wearing an 
iron collar with projecting points, and standing on a block 
in a conspicuous place wearing a placard inscribed with 
the words, “I stand for theft” or “I stand for slander.” 
True genius, however, presided in the court when one 
deserter was ordered to be drummed out of camp with his 
coat on backwards and with a straw halter about his neck. 

It would be a misleading description, however, which 
would indicate that work, drunkenness, and courts martial 
consumed the whole attention of the post. There was a so- 
cial life. Among the officers, sutler, Indian agent, and trad- 
ers—the group which set the social standards—dinners, 
dances, and whist parties were popular. Members of this 
group met frequently and occasionally attended social func- 
tions at Cabanne’s post at Fort Lisa, a few miles below 
Fort Atkinson. The ladies, when making such visits to 
nearby posts, frequently went in carriages or on boats. 
Balls to which soldiers, laundresses, and laborers, as well 
as the officers, were invited, were held in the Council 
House. 

The post was not devoid of cultural influences. A li- 
brary of commendable quality and extent was maintained 
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out of the post fund. An officer was detailed to serve as 
librarian, and careful rules were formulated and frequent 
inspections were made. Even officers were fined for fail- 
ing to return books on time. In one year the sum of $500 
was appropriated for the purchase of books, newspapers, 
and magazines. Some of the contents of this library might 
be of interest. It contained Brackenridge’s View of Lowisi- 
ana, Scott’s Poems, Red Gauntlet, a book on Montesquieu, 
Gibbon, and Robinson’s History of Scotland. Among the 
magazines were Edinburgh Review, Edinburgh Magazine, 
New London Monthly Review, North American Review, 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, American Repository, Amateur 
Magazine, and an agricultural review. The sutler received 
a copy of Cooper’s Pilot and was a subscriber to the Nation- 
al Intelligencer and the St. Louis Republican. He was the 
owner of a “musical box” which he valued highly enough 
to send to St. Louis for repairs. 

The post school was opened in February, 1821. The 
garrison order providing for its teacher is almost as la- 
conic as one of Kennerly’s diary entries. “Serg. Mumford 
has been appointed teacher and will be respected accord- 
ingly”; so runs the garrison order. “Respected according- 
ly” was a commonplace phrase. Any suspicion of it will be 
allayed when we learn that he was allowed to purchase two 
gallons of whiskey a month, for if he was not respected, 
at least he would be envied. According to the inspection 
reports, the school was a success and the pupils made prog- 
ress in their studies. Two soldiers who failed to send their 
children to school were reprimanded. 

The library and the school tended to relieve the mental 
isolation that must otherwise have characterized such a 
community. In still other ways were these people kept in 
touch with the main currents of human events. Frequent 
posts and expresses arrived from St. Louis within twelve 
to fifteen days. Boats plied the Missouri. Fur traders and 
trappers came frequently. John E. Wool, Jefferson Davis, 
W. S. Harney, Albert Sidney Johnston, George Croghan, 
and W. H. Ashley were some of the better known visitors. 
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Occasionally a Spaniard put in his appearance, and a Rou- 
bidoux set out from Fort Atkinson for what the sutler 
calls “St. Afee.” One party set out in 1820 for the post at 
the mouth of St. Peters. Instead of being a sleepy, monoto- 
nous, isolated community, it was a hive of activity. Instead 
of being the graveyard of a dead expedition, it was an out- 
post of a civilization that was soon to follow. 








The Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1949° 


By James C. Olson 


E year 1949 has been one of steady progress for the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Governor Peterson recommended, and the 61st session 
of the state legislature appropriated $64,950.00, which, plus 
unexpended balances of $11,521.90, reappropriated, made 
availabie for the operation of the Society during the bi- 
ennium 1949-1951, a total of $76,471.90. This represents 
an increase of $9,245.59 over the amount appropriated for 
the biennium 1947-1949, and is the largest biennial appro- 
priation ever received by the Society—a gratifying reflec- 
tion of the fact that the people of Nebraska are aware of 
and appreciate the growing importance of historical work 
in the state. This appreciation is even more strongly re- 
flected in the steady upward trend of appropriations dur- 
ing the past decade. The appropriation for the current 
biennium, for example, is approximately four times as 
great as the appropriation for the biennium 1939-41, a 
decade ago. In connection with these increases, it should 
be pointed out that during the past several bienniums the 
Society has had substantial unexpended balances, and that 
successive increases have, in effect, been provided for as 
a result of economies in the operation of the Society and 
the wise practice of successive legislatures in reappropri- 
ating funds saved by those economies. Unexpended balances 
from the last biennium, for example, were greater than 
the increase provided for the current biennium. Economy 


1Read in part at The 72nd Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, held in Lincoln, October 8, 1949. 
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will always be a primary consideration in this administra- 
tion of the Society’s affairs; it is to be hoped that out of 
that practice may come continued expansion for the future. 
We still have a long way to go if we are to give the people 
of Nebraska the kind of historical society their glorious 
history deserves, and specifically the kind that will be nec- 
essary to assist in the interpretation of the State’s cen- 
tennial period, whose beginning is only five years hence. 

In addition to appropriating generously for the cur- 
rent support of the Society, the 61st session of the legis- 
lature, upon the recommendation of Governor Peterson, 
reappropriated, for the purposes of erecting and furnishing 
an historical society building, all money already raised 
and that may be raised during the biennium by the special 
levy authorized by section 82-113, Revised Statutes of Ne- 
braska, 1943. As of October 1, 1949, there was contained 
in the building fund thus provided a total of $572,606.10. 
As you know, your executive board was reluctant to begin 
construction in the face of wartime building conditions. 
You will be glad to hear at this meeting, however, that plans 
are now going forward so that the building may be com- 
pleted and ready for use as early as possible. Mr. Ellery 
Davis of Lincoln has been commissioned as architect for 
the building, and together with your board and Superin- 
tendent has been occupied during the past year in the prep- 
eration of studies and preliminary drawings. 

It is gratifying, too, to report that the Society’s mem- 
bership has continued to increase. During the past year 
222 new members were added to its rolls, bringing the total 
to 1,868, the highest in the organization’s history. It is to 
be hoped that this steady increase may continue through 
ihe years, and that the Society may continue to extend its 
sphere of usefulness as well as its basis of support. I would 
like to urge here, as I have for the past three years, that 
our membership can be most effectively and surely in- 
creased through the interest and activity of our present 
members. 

During the past year, also, we have continued the 
Society’s program of bringing the history of Nebraska to 
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the people of Nebraska. The Superintendent’s weekly col- 
umn, “Out of Old Nebraska,” now beginning its fourth 
year, continues to maintain its circulation. It was carried 
in approximately 100 papers each week, and altogether 
appeared in 251 different Nebraska newspapers. We deep- 
ly appreciate the continuing support received from the 
editors of Nebraska, from the Nebraska Press Association, 
and from Mr. Scott Greenwood, its manager. Your Super- 
intendent delivered thirty-two historical addresses during 
the year, including seven at Lincoln, three each at Omaha, 
Scottsbluff, and Wayne; two each at Aurora, Bayard, Hast- 
ings, and Indianola; one each at Fremont, Gering, Hum- 
boldt, Kearney, Morrill, Murray, and Schuyler; and one 
over the Nebraska radio network. In addition, he has repre- 
sented the Society at the annual meetings of the American 
Historical Association in Washington, D. C.; the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association in Madison, Wisconsin; 
and the American Association for State and Local History 
at Burlington, Vermont. He is a member of the council of 
the last named organization, served this year as Chairman 
of its nominating committee, and appeared on its program 
at Burlington. 

Unremitting efforts have been exerted to continue the 
improvement of Nebraska History, the Society’s quarterly 
magazine. During the past year contributions have been 
published from scholars representing such widely spread 
and varied institutions as the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Texas State College, 
Kansas State College, the University of Minnesota, the 
University of South Dakota, Northwestern University, 
the National Park Service, the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, Doane College, Kearney and Wayne State Teachers 
Colleges, and the University of Nebraska. The Historical 
News Letter was published monthly and sent to all mem- 
bers. 

An activity of particular interest centered around Ne- 
braska’s car of gifts from the French Merci Train. Gover- 
nor Peterson designated the Society to receive and distrib- 
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ute the gifts for the State. The gifts were presented on 
March 1—State Day—by Mr. J. J. Viala, French Consul 
General at Chicago, in special ceremonies in the museum. 
President Lawrence presided, Governor Peterson accepted 
for the State, and Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, delivered the principal address. A 
statewide committee, appointed by President Lawrence, 
devised a plan whereby the gifts, after being on display in 
the museum for a short time, were divided into loan collec- 
tions and placed in the custody of Joslyn Memorial Art Mu- 
seum at Omaha, the House of Yesterday at Hastings, VFW 
Post No. 1681 at Scottsbluff, and the State Historical So- 
ciety. 

In the library, under the able direction of Miss Myrtle 
D. Berry, we have continued the work of effecting a more 
useful organization of our collections. Among special pro- 
jects, the following may be of interest: 1) completion of 
arrangement of executive correspondence; 2) expansion of 
stack area through the building of temporary shelving in 
the vault resigned for standard manuscript boxes, adopt- 
ed for use during the past year, and for the Society’s land 
office tract books; 3) removal of land office records to the 
vault and an extensive rearrangement of the stack area in 
the basement of the capitol; and 4) arrangement and in- 
dexing of Bureau of Securities “Blue Sky” records, now in 
process. The work of reorganizing the library has been 
greatly facilitated by the enactment of L.B. 223 by the 61st 
session of the Nebraska legislature, granting us the au- 
thority to dispose of surplus materials. Under this au- 
thority we have transferred considerable quantities of 
surplus materials to the University of Nebraska and the 
State Library. 

Approximately 2,200 persons came personally to the 
library during the year. In addition, approximately 800 
written requests and some 450 telephone inquiries were 
answered. There were 55 calls for photographs. Particu- 
larly significant among the functions of the library is its 
service as a source center for graduate students at the 
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University of Nebraska. Through the work of these stu- 
dents the Society’s collections are put to valuable use in 
research on various phases of the history of Nebraska. 

During the year a total of 334 volumes were acces- 
sioned, of which 60 were purchased, 64 received in exchange 
for our publications, and 210 received as gifts. A total of 
1,020 volumes were catalogued and one part time worker 
in the bindery bound and repaired 735 volumes. A total 
of 174 photographs were received as gifts, of which 122 
were of the blizzard of 1949. 

In the Newspaper Department, 386 Nebraska news- 
papers and other publications were received regularly. 
These may be classified as follows: 


Daily newspapers ....................-- 
Bi-weekly newspapers .............. 
Weekly newspapers .................... 
Agricultural publications 





Col'ege and high school publication -........... 16 
Religious publications -........................--.--.---.----9 
Trade and professional publications ............ 18 
Miscellaneous publications ..........................--.--- 9 


Approximately 350 volumes of newspapers were bound 
during the year. 

In the Museum we lost the invaluable services of Mr. 
A. T. Hill, first vice president of the Society and Director 
of the Museum since 1933, who asked on September 1 that 
he be relieved of his duties. He was succeeded by Mr. Mar- 
vin F. Kivett, Assistant Director since June 1, and for- 
merly archeologist with the River Basin Surveys of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Hill was named Director- 
Emeritus. 

The museum has continued during the year to fulfill 
its function of illustrating the past and present resources 
and progress of Nebraska and western America. Large 
numbers of interested individuals, schools, and other or- 
ganized groups have continued to make use of the museum 
for educational recreation and for research. 

An estimated 157,497 visitors viewed the collections 
during the year. This slight decrease from last year’s total 
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may be attributed to the unusual weather of last winter. 
A total of 52,499 visitors who registered have been found 
to represent less than one-third of the actual number 
visiting the museum. Of the total number who registered, 
11,245 were from 13 states other than Nebraska and 200 
were from eleven territories and foreign countries. Every 
state in the United States was represented by one or more 
visitors. A total of 32 territories and foreign countries 
were represented. 

States, territories, and foreign countries having the 
largest number of registrants were: 


States 
a ee 729 
ESN 1,891 
a Se 1,592 
0 — een Se eR. 1,299 
RE ee ee aera: 1,139 
ss eee 735 
0g OS ee ee ae 563 
eT Se Ee 517 
ESR EERP HESS eee ee aENe 491 
ais eae enicnlitnslatincteteal 417 
I sissdiaiaidat 356 
I 335 
RE ES EE Rees eae 320 


Territories and Foreign Countries 


EE aR NE eas OR ET 77 
atl 22 
it 19 
Cs situlesestcutesideicinadanen 17 
SERRE GSS SE ee ee 14 
FE Se ere a 13 
eee 11 
SES res eee ae eee 9 
ee ilessins 7 
I ee See . 6 
|” ae nee ae ee CIS 5 


A total of 49 Nebraskans and other interested indi- 
viduals contributed more than 2,000 separate articles to 
the Museum during the year. Among the larger collections 
given during the year is the Richard D. Joy Collection 
of German World War II materials, a collection of archeo- 
logical materials from the Sandhill area of Nebraska by 
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Carl G. Humphrey of Mullen, the J. D. and Mary E. Slade 
Collection of pioneer articles, and many other important 
additions. 

An important phase of the Society’s research program 
during the year was the continuation of archeological field 
work, in cooperation with the Smithsonian Institution and 
the University of Nebraska, as a phase of the Missouri 
River Basin Development Program. 

The area under investigation the past season was the 
proposed Mullen Reservoir on the Middle Loup River, 
Hooker County, Nebraska. Three of the more than 20 
known sites in the area were tested rather intensively. All 
are pottery sites representing two cultural periods. A 
single village site of the Woodland period was tested and 
found to be buried beneath 6 to 10 feet of sand. 

Two village sites of the later Dismal River people were 
also tested. Artifacts of bone, stone, and pottery; food; 
remains of bone and shell suggest a subsistence based large- 
ly on hunting and gathering in that area. A limited amount, 
however, of charred corn indicates the possibility that 
some corn may have been cultivated in the Sandhills of 
Nebraska as early as 1500 A.D. 

With the large number of important historical ma- 
terials now in the collections of the Society it is necessary 
that a regular rotation of certain displays be made if all 
are to be used to their best advantage. It is now evident 
that a policy of selection in accessioning is in order with 
representative materials of quality being selected. 

In order to depict truly the various periods of Ne- 
braska history many more of the rather ordinary materials 
of pioneer life are needed such as the furnishings of sod 
houses and log cabins, implements of agriculture, the cattle 
industry, and of business. These are not always the beauti- 
ful nor unique objects, but they are representative of the 
everyday pioneer life. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my deep and heartfelt 
appreciation for the unfailing and effective support given 
me by President Lawrence, the executive board, and the 
staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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Donors of Books and Pamphlets 


N. C. Abbott, Dallas, Texas i 

Esther S. Anderson, Lincoln 

Mrs. Harry Ankeny, Lincoln (The gift of her sister, the late 
Anna V. Jennings) 

Ethel M. Bostder, Chadron 

Ralph Budd, Chicago, Illinois 

Leland D. Case, Evanston, Illinois 

Paul A. Cassell, Holdrege 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. R. L. Cochran, Washington, D. C. 

John V. Cortelyou, Lincoln 

Mrs. M. D. Crossett, Wahoo 

Elmer O. Davis, Denver, Colorado 

First Baptist Church, Wahoo 

Clyde H. Freed, Washington, D. C. 

Bernard N. Fuhr, Lincoln 

Gering Courier Press, Gering 

Mrs. Roy M. Green, Lincoln 

Miss Pearl Holloway, Grand Island 

Bryan V. Holmes, Milburn 

Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings 

Abraham Kamber, Saratoga Springs, New York 

Charles J. Kennedy, Lincoln 

Homer Kyle, Lincoln 

E. E. Lackey, Lincoln 

Mamie Meredith, Lincoln 

A. C. Meyer, St. Louis, Missouri 

Nebraska Legislative Council, Lincoln 

Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln 

Nebraska State Library, Lincoln 

Henry E. Nyberg, Marquette 

Mrs. Carrie A. Olson, Valentine 

H. Winnett Orr, Lincoln 

Mrs. H. H. Peters, Yutan 

Walter Raecke, Central City 

University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 

Martin Schroeder, Glenvil 

Mrs. Morton Steinhart, Nebraska City 

Merele Stevenson, Fairbury 

George O. Virtue, Lincoln 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Henry F. Wyman, Napa, California 








Donors of Photographs 


Alliance Times-Herald, Alliance 
Francis Bateman, Gordon 

Mrs. Herman Boerger, Duff 
Mrs. Walter V. Brown, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Earle M. Burnett, Lincoln 
Mrs. George Buskirk, Wakefield t 
Charles H. Compton, St. Louis, Missouri ' 
Custer County Chief, Broken Bow l 
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Winfield Evans, Scottsbluff 

Gus Fonner, Grand Island 

Mrs. Ben Fuelberth, Osmond 
Gamber Studio, Curtis 

Marie Goranson, Gurley 

Jennie Gradon, Seattle, Washington 
Thomas L. Green, Scottsbluff 

Mary B. Greenwood, White Clay 
Lloyd Hippensteele, Beatrice 

Mrs. H. R. Holcomb, Chambers 
William J. Hotz, Omaha 

Harold Hulfish, Lincoln 

The Humboldt Standard, Humboldt 
Richard Kiel, Lewellen 

Mrs. Thomas B. Lathen, Fairbury 
Joe W. Leedom, Gordon 

E. D. Linderman, Hot Springs, South Dakota 
L. A. Merritt, Lincoln 

Ray Mickels, Madrid 

Eldon Miller, Belmont 

Mrs. C. J. Mortensen, Ord 

J. U. Myers, Hastings 

Pearl M. Nelson, Oberlin, Ohio 
Omaha World-Herald, Omaha 
Rathbun Brothers, Chadron 
Clarence H. Schultz, Beatrice 

The Scotia Register, Scotia 
Margaret Stukel, Pender 

Mrs. Louis Vap, Glenvil 

Mrs. Harold Wagner, Cushing 

Mrs. H. E. Waters, Bertrand 

R. R. Wellington, Crawford 

West Point Republican, West Point 
Silas E. Wixson, Lincoln 

Mrs. C. F. Wright, Omaha 


Donors of Museum Materials 


Arbor Lodge, Nebraska City 

Mrs. C. A. Ackerman, Lincoln 

Wayne Asp, Lincoln 

Adjutant General’s Office, Lincoln 

Rev. O. J. Burkhardt, Omaha 

Clyde Benham, Lincoln 

Curley Buckley, Lincoln 

Capitol Commission, Lincoln 

Mrs. William Cook, Lincoln 

Frank Connell, Lincoln 

Esther Cornell, Lincoln 

Mrs. Gladys Dolan, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Florence Earl, Lincoln 

Pearl B. McEndree, Los Angeles, California 
Fay N. McEndree, Los Angeles, California 
Walter B. Fraser, St. Augustine, Florida 
Mrs. Edwin Fricke, Ashland 

Paul Flowers, Lincoln 
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Denais Fitzgerald, Mullen 

W. H. Gross, Lincoln 

Mrs. Josephine Soukup Greeble, Washington, D. C. 
Carl Humphrey, Mullen 

Laura B. Hartzell, Lincoln 

Richard D. Joy, Lincoln 

Robert G. Jackson, Mullen 

Nick Klosterman, Lowell, Michigan 
Ruth Kindred, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Mrs. John A. Kees, Beatrice 
Corrine Larimore, Lincoln 

James E. Lawrence, Lincoln 

W. A. Lerner, Waterbury 

Mrs. John R. McDonald, Omaha 
Mrs. L. A. Merritt, Lincoln 

Pearl Nelson, Pilger 

Dorene Nelson, Cornlea 

Dale Nelson, Cornlea 

L. D. Null, Grand Island 

Emma Quinn, Omaha 

Mrs. Carrie Olson, Valentine 
Elizabeth Gaylord Rathburn, Lincoln 
Rose Rosicky, Omaha 

Wayne Robidoux, North Bend 
Forest W. Robinson, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Mrs. Frank Robey, Lincoln 

Ethel J. Roberts, Broken Bow 

Mrs. Margaret Sommers, Fremont 
Clara M. Slade, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Thurman A. Smith, Taylor 

Lizzie B. Shelley, Lincoln 

Lowel C. Schmersol, Lincoln 

Mrs. Alva Wilson, Harlan, Iowa 

L. D. Westcott, Lincoln 

C. F. Wright, Omaha 

G. O. Virtue, Lincoln 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


The following persons joined the Society between 
October 1, 1948 and September 30, 1949. 


ADAMS Box BUTTE 

Hastings Hemingford 
Osborne, Charles C. Neeland, F. A. 
Pratt, Carl E., Sr. BUFFALO 


Youngblood, F. L. 


; Kearney 
BANNER Cary, Mrs. Horace J. 
Harrisburg Henderson, Merwin 


Mantor, Lyle 
Lee, Kathryn K. Walters, Mr. & Mrs. Orville 
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Miller 
Parrish, John 
Pleasanton 
Hays, A. G. V. 
BUTLER 
Brainard 


Jelinek, Dr. S. H. 
Smith, Mrs. Estella Thorpe 


David City 
Buchta, Mrs. W. C. 
CHASE 
Wauneta 
Wauneta Public Schools 
CHERRY 
Brownlee 
Lawlis, Albert 


Cody 
Gale, Mrs. Edson, Sr. 


Valentine 


Daniels, Ralph R. 
Kime, Allan G. 


Wood Lake 


Hanna, Charles C. 
Morris, J. A. 


CHEYENNE 


Sidney 

Leafdale, A. M. 

Sidney High School Library 
CLAY 


Sutton 
Challburg, Mrs. O. W. 


CUSTER 
Broken Bow 
Gilmore, Mary 
Milburn 
Holmes, B. V. 


Oconto 
Boblits, Mrs. James J. 


DAKOTA 


Dakota City 


Graham, Mrs. Mattie 
Mason, Mrs. Nellie B. 


DAWES 


Chadron 
DeFlon, Dr. Eric G. 
Junior High Training Schocl 


Crawford 
Tollman, Carl 
Wellington, Robert R. 


Marsland 
Anderson, Archie A. 


DAWSON 


Cozad 
Davis, Wayne A. 
Rhone, Beth 


DODGE 


Fremont 
Koyen, Herbert N. 
Lee, Earl J. 
Metzinger, Carrie H. 
Rogers, Mrs. Belle H. 


DOUGLAS 


Bennington 

Meeves, Herman 
Omaha 

Belman, C. E. 
Black, Rev. Frank C. 
Bobbitt, Mrs. J. Carroll 
Brown, Randell K, 
Campbell, D. W. 
Chase, Jackson B. 
Edson, Alvin H. 
Fodrea, Penn P. 
Graham, Victor C. 
Hosford, W. D. 
Judd, Dr. J. H. 
Knapp, Thomas 
Marks, John R. 
Merriam, Alec 
Newberry, Farrar 
Osborne, Mrs. Marie 
Parker, Mary A. 








Pearson, Glenn O. 
Smith, Caroline E. M. 
Smith, Edson 

Storm, Harry E. 
Tiffany, Clarence 
Wallace, Noel S. 
Young, G. Alexander 


Waterloo 
Noyes, L. C. 


DUNDY 
Benkelman 
Ham, Ray 
Parks 
Krutsinger, Clyde 


FRANKLIN 


Franklin 
Franklin Public Library 


FURNAS 


Cambridge 
Allen, Herbert C. 


GAGE 


Adams 
Graves, Clara L. 

Beatrice 
Fuller, Mary 


GARDEN 


Lewellen 
Fischer, Mrs. Ernest H. 
Kiel, Richard 
Temple, Paul D. 
Tilgner, I. E. 

GOSPER 


Elwood 
Clark, Mrs. Richard 


GRANT 


Ashby 


Becker, John P. 
Castle, Alfred L. 


Whitman 


Johnson, Mr. & Mrs. O. H. 


HALL 


Grand Island 
Suhr, William 
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HAMILTON 
Aurora 
Eloe, Mrs. W. C. 
HITCHCOCK 
Stratton 
Wimer, H. D. 
HOOKER 
Mullen 
Humphrey, Car! G. 
Machlan, W. R. 
JEFFERSON 
Fairbury 
Bloyd, Levi 
Boyden, H. B. 
KEARNEY 
Minden 
Darnell, B. F. 
Larson, David 
KEYA PAHA 
Burton 


Thiede, Louis H. 

Thiede, Mr. & Mrs. Otto 
Hoffman, Mr. & Mrs. William 
Mills 

Childs, E. W. 
Springview 

Millard, Myron L. 

Patterson, Clyde 


KNoOx 


Crofton 
Phillips, Marshall 


LANCASTER 


Lincoln 
Alexis, Joseph 
Cosgrave, P. James 
Davis, E. Mott 
Davis, Margaret 
Ferguson, Robert L. 
Helms, Harriet 
Holmes, Jay C. 
Latta, Maurice C. 
Magee, Wayland Gage 
Metcalf, George 
Nixon, Louise A. 
Patterson, Mrs. H. E. 
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Pfeiler, William K. 
Rathburn, Elizabeth Gaylord 
Schultz, C. Bertrand 
Seybolt, Floyd 

Tompkins, Mrs. Mary K. 
Waite, Evangeline 

Watson, Curry W. 

Weber, Ralph H. 
Wenstrand, John F. 
Young, Mrs. Francis 


LINCOLN 


Brady 
Peckham, Rich S. 
North Platte 


Dailey, Dr. A. E. 
Davis, William E. 

Day, H. E. 

McKain, Mrs. C. E. 
Reynolds, Don B. 
Walker, Dr. Harold H. 
Wienbarg, Gus P. 
Wisner, Mrs. Dora 


McPHERSON 


Flats 
Trego, J. W. 

Tryon 
Huffman, Mrs. Ruby V. 


MADISON 


Newman Grove 
Newman Grove Public 
Library 
Tilden 
Ritter, Fred 


MERRICK 


Central City 
Merrick County Superinten- 
dent 
Clarks 
Carlson, E. A. 


MORRILL 


Bayard 
Bayard City Board of 
Education 
Blome, Eugene 
Bridgeport 
Canaday, Walter A. 
Dugger, Mrs. Christina 


NUCKOLLS 


Superior 
Downing, Robert H. 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 
Bischof, William 
PHELPS 
Holdrege 
Asp, Wayne 
Holdrege Chamber of Com- 
merce 
Loomis 
Loomis Public Schools 
Museum Association of the 
American Frontier 


PIERCE 


Osmond 
Fuelberth, Ben J. 


PLATTE 


Columbus 


Boettcher, M. A. 
Smith, Adam 


RED WILLOW 


McCook 
Cheney, Wendell P. 
RICHARDSON 
Falls City 
Burdick, Dr. L. H. 
Rock 
Bassett 
Cormany, L. A. 
Hall, Louis L. 
Haller, D. H. 
SALINE 
Crete 


Brown, Gertrude 
Oleson, Loyd C. 


Western 
Hartwell, Gladys 
Lange, Laurene 


SARPY 


Bellevue 
Shallcross, William J. 
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Fort Crook Huber, Walter G. 
Durkop, Lillian Matthiesen, Ed. 
SAUNDERS WAYNE 
Wahoo Carroll 
Bowers, J. H. Bass, Mrs. Grover 
Wayne 
Scotts BLUFF Bahe, Edwin 
Gering Ellis, W. R. 
P Hook, Ted S. 
Ewing, Tellford M. Winside 
Mitchell Wade, Mrs. Earl 
Randall, Ora Witte, Mildred 
Morrill 
Kearney, Charles C. II WEBSTER 
Scottsbluff Red Cloud 
Kelsen, Chris Maynard, W. A. 
McUattree, Robert H. 
mMcvreary, Kenneth WHEELER 


‘Trout, Mrs. M. E. 


Ericson 

SHERIDAN Oberg, Otto E. 
Ellsworth York 
Koch, Alvin York 
Gordon Alden, Joseph G. 


Fuchser, Fred Danker, Donald 
Geerson, Mrs. Peter 


S1oux 


Harrison CALIFORNIA 
Cashatt, F. M. 


Chico 
STANTON Johnson, Arthur 
Pilger Claremont 
Heckendorf, Mrs. A. H. Kimball, Mrs. C. O. 
Stanton Fresno 
ivlngsiey, Paul Chambers, James 
Long Beach 
THOMAS Crozier, A. T. 


Person, Ray K. 
Los Angeles 
Van Noy, A. R. 


Thedford 
Nutter, Lynn 


WASHINGTON Oakland 
Lyle, Joseph D. 
Arlington Parker, Mrs. William 
McClellan, Mrs. H. C. Oceanside 
Blair Koyen, Mrs. Al 
O’Hanlon, Reed, Sr. Redlands 


Hedelund, George T. Hile, Esther M. 
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San Bernardino 


Cooper, C. K. 

Seabury, Mrs. G. A. 
Stockton 

Swenson, Mr. & Mrs. Bert E. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

Scott, Mittie Y. 
Glenview 


Prugh, Mrs. Louise Magee 
Warrenville 
Glenn, Mrs. Libby R. B. 
IOWA 


Sioux City 
Lambert, Howard T. 
Lutton, Dr. J. D. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Burgess, Edwin H. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit 


Biens, Chester A. 
Cook, Mr. & Mrs. C. R. 
Grant, Mrs. Alfred E. 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Hile, Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd R. 
NEW JERSEY 


Cranford 
Stanley, Mrs. E. D. 


New YORK 


Ballston 
Fifield, Mrs. Bessie 


OHIO 


Oberlin 
Le Duc, Thomas H. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Woonsocket 
San Souci, Threse 


TEN NESSEE 
Nashville 
Joint University Library 
TEXAS 


Dallas 
Smith, Edward Holyoke 
Houston 


Magee, Kimball Pratt 
Magee, Marion T. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Harvison, H. H. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Hughes, Mrs. M. N. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Jack C. 


New ZEALAND 


Auckland 
Haight, Frank A. 


Honorary Members 


Abbott, N. C., Dallas, Texas 
Rathburn, Elizabeth Gaylord, 
Lincoln 


EXCHANGE 
Miscellaneous 
ALABAMA 


University 
Alabama Historical Associa- 
tion 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort 
Kentucky Historical Associa- 
tion 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh 


American Association for 
State and Local History 
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SouTtH DAKOTA Deceased Members 


Mitchell Ashmore, Hugh By Snore 
: : Binderup, V. W., Minden 
Middle Border Bulletin Cheney, L. H., BeCock 


Dalbey, Dwight S., Beatrice 
Darnell, B. F., Minden 


Newspapers Dean, E. B., Lincoln 
Evans, J. C., Trenton 
BOONE Hagen, Olaf T., Omaha 
. Huse, E. W., Wayne 
Cedar Rapids James, Mrs. J. W., Nebraska 
Cedar Valley Promoter City 
Johnson, Justus E., Orleans 
SAUNDERS Kregel, Robert, Nebraska 
: City 
Wahoo Lowe, Theo, Jr., North Platte 
Wahoo Newspaper Patterson, H. D., Omaha 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH REPORT 


Nathan Gold, Treasurer 


Miscellaneous Cash in bank Oct. 1, 1948 —.............................- $3,532.10 
Cash receipts Oct. 1, 1948 to Sept. 30, 1949 _.......................... 3,451.38 
, RSE MCh no a irene ns enn oeer ereE $6,983.48 
Cash Disbursements Oct. 1, 1948 to Sept. 30, 1949 _.......... 1,577.35 
Balance in bank September 30, 1949 2... ..eee.eeeeeeeeeee $5,406.13 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
| | eee $2,152.50 
hi RT eS RC ERNE 184.85 
I i cascninibitvtsciasesnalceatblibininstblaotaie 62.90 
GSS ee ce ee eens ene 480.00 
Bale: ef besks ................. PRIESTS RT OPE AES 47.15 
Sa scesecaiginieienslinte 7.00 
Sa cine 105.00 
Receipts for 1948 annual meeting -................... Be 344.25 
N.S.D.N. share of expense of 1948 annual meeting.. 19.30 
Reprints from Nebraska History ............................ 25.00 
EES EE eS Ee Seer aero 8.33 
I ha ietdaliaiam 15.10 
ID ic cenccnageanneessannasiaouilaeinbeneibiiin $3,451.38* 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries & services rendered ..................... simesananaiia $ 57.90 
I arc cnaccenkcevhcansanpenwresnnccianspeaeevianitee dienes 151.96 
OSC SCOR URES Pa SS ane sen een Sema Ge wee 14.65 
I iio Sc lstaintstelvedapieeniigeiedidahenmiendeameianiaunes 10.35 
SII casi dichicna cea ehicele aS asain Madigan 42.00 
BE I iccccricinicinessnctncnsanutesnsiaiiieietiansliaiebealiontsushipiiiene 463.00 
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a ene ene eee 86.34 
ENE eee Men nine ee eerie rere ; .30 
Executive Board meeting expense ................... caches 41.25 
Reprints from Nebraska anit aL eEe LES SS Se ON 61.80 
AEE LR ee ae 15.00 
a cclenicisdiinl 11.28 
Mats for columns “Out of Old Nebraska” ............. 47.92 
Luncheons in connection with Merci Train .............. 13.50 
5 Eee licen 13.35 

ee ee $1,577.35 


*Including $105.00 interest received on U.S. Treasury Bonds Nos. 
23597, 45312, and 52373. 


BOND INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, Nos. 23597, 45312, and 53273 ............ $7,000.00 
Balance in Investment Account October 1, 1948 —.............. 7,021.06 
Interest, Dec. 15, 1948 and June 15, 1949 000. 105.00 


Balance in Investment Account ~.....0........0.2....0.ccceccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeee $7,126.06 














Olaf T. Hagen 


By Merrill J. Mattes 


LAF Theodore Hagen, Regional Historian, Region Two 

Office, National Park Service, Omaha, died at his 

home of a heart attack, on August 27. Memorial services 

were held at Omaha on August 28. Funeral services were 

held at Fargo, North Dakota, on August 30. He was 

buried at Moorhead, Minnesota, at the side of his parents. 
His wife and two daughters, ages five and ten, survive. 

Mr. Hagen’s rather sudden and most untimely death 
came as a distinct shock to his friends in the National 
Park Service and the historical profession. He had many 
splendid achievements to his credit in the field of historic 
sites conservation and interpretation. A man of exceptional 
talents as a research worker, writer, and speaker, a vigor- 
ous and engaging personality, a true practical idealist, his 
passing is a great loss to the cultural community of the 
Midwest. 

Born in 1904 in Kittson County, Minnesota, of Nor- 
wegian parentage, Mr. Hagen attended Concordia College 
at Moorhead, Minnesota, and took graduate work at the 
Universities of Washington, California, and Minnesota. At 
the latter he received: his Master’s degree in 1930, and 
lacked only the completion of a thesis to achieve his doc- 
torate. His career with the National Park Service, beginning 
in 1933, included service at Meriwether Lewis National 
Monument and Vicksburg and Shiloh National Military 
Parks. From 1937 until 1942 he was Regional Historian, 
Region Four, of the National Park Service, headquarters 
in San Francisco. During the war he served first as Super- 
intendent of Chalmette National Historical Park, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, later as Administrative Assistant to 
the Director of the National Park Service, headquarters 
in Chicago. 
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Mr. Hagen undertook his most recent assignment in 
1946. He aided notably in the task of developing Homestead, 
Fort Laramie, Custer Battlefield, Mount Rushmore, and 
other national historical areas. His inquiries ranged widely 
over the field of early Western history, encompassing such 
topics as Fort Osage, Fort Snelling, Fort Atkinson, Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Chicago Portage, the Verendryes, and the 
Pony Express. Several of his monographs have been pub- 
lished in professional journals. His most recent work was 
“Lessons in Democracy in the Badlands of North Dakota,” 
(The North Dakota Teacher, April-May, 1949), an original 
study relative to the new Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park near Medora, North Dakota. 

Mr. Hagen was a member of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the American Pioneer Trails Asso- 
ciation, the Westerners, and the State Historical Societies 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska. 














Book Reviews 


Persimmon Hill: A Narrative of Old St. Louis and the Far 
West. By William Clark Kennerly as told to Elizabeth 
Russell. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. 273 pp. Introduction, illustrations, appen- 
dices and index. $3.75.) 


Into the life of William Clark Kennerly was woven a 
full measure of glamor, romance and adventure. As his 
years began to iengthen, he dictated his experiences to 
his daughter, Elizabeth Russell. From these reminiscences 
and from letters and diaries Mrs. Russell fashioned this 
memoir of her father, supplementing and verifying his 
account by much careful research. The book is exception- 
ally well written, interesting, and important for the inti- 
mate, contemporary glimpses of the scenes and actors 
during a significant period of our history. 

William Clark Kennerly was born in 1824 at Fort 
Atkinson, first military post west of the Missouri where 
his father, James Kennerly, was sutler for several years. 
He grew up and spent a long life in the colorful town on 
the banks of the Mississippi which grew into a great city 
—St. Louis. There, at Persimmon Hill, the country home 
established by his father, young Kennerly grew up in 
contact with the interesting and important personages and 
events which were a part of St. Louis during the period 
it was the center of the fur trade empire and the gateway 
to the regions west. His father was associated in Indian 
agency work with William Clark of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. This association was augmented when Gen- 
eral Clark took for his second wife, Harriet Bradford, a 
sister of James Kennerly. Through General Clark and 
other kinsmen and friends the Kennerly family was brought 
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into contact with most of the notable persons who lived 
in St. Louis or passed through it on their way to the West. 
Names like John C. Fremont, Washington Irving, Thomas 
H. Benton, Stephen Watts Kearny, the fur trading fami- 
lies of Ashley, Cabanne, Chouteau, and Pratte, the Indian 
chiefs, Black Hawk and Keokuk, and many others were 
household words at Persimmon Hill. 

The St. Louis of Kennerly’s youth was so small that 
everyone knew everybody else. Here is presented an au- 
thentic, contemporary, and particularly charming picture 
of the gracious and leisurely family and social life of that 
region and period. A life made possible by the slaves who 
manned the kitchens of the great houses. Persimmon 
Hill was rarely without guests and they were lavishly en- 
tertained after the fashion of the time. Those were the 
days when great dining tables literally groaned under the 
weight of rich and varied foods and beverages. Chief 
amusements besides visiting were balls, the theatre, riding 
and driving, hunting and attending racing meets. 

Brought up on stories of exploration and adventure 
in the West, and in contact with many leading participants, 
it is not surprising that young Clark Kennerly longed to 
go to that fascinating country. His chance came when, 
in 1843, he was invited to accompany the hunting expedi- 
tion of Sir William Drummond Stewart. He was only 
nineteen and his mother was reluctant to let him go, but he 
prevailed and at last saw with his own eyes the plains 
and mountains of which he had heard so much. A few 
years later he was on the march to Mexico with the Army 
of the West. Coming through the war unscathed, 1849 
found him taking part in the California gold rush. 

The Civil War was the last great adventure in which 
Kennerly played an active part. Serving in the Confed- 
erate Army under Sterling Price he followed the fortunes 
of the Lost Cause to the end. This period is passed over 
rather lightly in the Kennerly memoirs, whether from 
lack of enthusiasm for the Southern cause or whether, in 
the border state of Missouri, the subject was too painful, 
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is not indicated. His wife, whom he met and married in 
Alabama during the war, was an ardent Confederate, but 
Kennerly expresses his detachment best, perhaps, in the 
closing lines of this memoir. 

“In sorrow, we were leaving a land of desolation and 
embittered people facing the hard years ahead. . . And 
now the ageless Mississippi was bearing us, youth and 
hope in our hearts, to the haven of Persimmon Hill.” 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


Warpath and Council Fire. By Stanley Vestal. (New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1948. 325 pp. Notes, illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


This book is the story of “the Plains Indians’ struggle 
for survival in war and in diplomacy” during the period 
1851 to 1891. This story begins with the Treaty of Fort 
Laramie in 1851 and closes with the Wounded Knee “Mas- 
sacre” some forty years later. Between these two events 
the United States engaged in a “bitter, bloody, and bung- 
ling war” which was to cost millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of lives. In this publication the great and near 
great, both Indians and Whites, all have their story. For 
the Indian the important characters are found mainly 
among the displaced people who had within relatively re- 
cent times crossed the Missouri to take up a new way of 
life with the horse and buffalo. Many had experienced 
the shifting policies and conflicting bureaus of the Great 
White Father. 

For the Indian there was seldom one who could speak 
with authority for more than a small group. Yet the 
White Father demanded and usually appointed a chief 
for an entire nation who was expected to have power and 
authority far surpassing that held by any employee of the 
U. S. Government. The great Peace Conference of the 
Plains signed at Fort Laramie in 1851 was doomed to 
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failure before it was signed with Stirring Bear arbitrarily 
named by the Commissioner to be chief of the entire group. 

Blood was shed at Fort Laramie in 1853 when U. S. 
troops under Lieutenant H. B. Fleming fired into an Oglala 
camp killing several Indians. Shortly after, there occurred 
the “Grattan Affair” which launched an Indian War for 
the killing of an abandoned cow. Thereafter followed a 
war of little selection by either side as to friendly or hostile 
groups. Such Army officers as Colonel William S. Harney, 
who usually attacked the first Indians he encountered re- 
gardless of whether they were friendly or hostile, took 
to the field for the U. S. Government. Throughout this 
period, the tug of war between the Army’s policy of ex- 
termination and the Indian Bureau’s stated policy of 
“progress” and “humanity” continued. 

Although it is impossible for the author to follow each 
campaign and political maneuver in detail, sufficient back- 
ground material is presented to allow the reader to judge 
the actions of the Indians as well as the Whites through the 
wars. Sitting Bull emerges as a leader of his people and 
a factor to be considered by anyone dealing with the 
“Sioux.” 

Chief Bear Ribs, the head chief appointed by Harney 
in 1856 after the death of Stirring Bear, was to die at 
the hands of his tribesmen. With the Civil War in pro- 
gress, the Minnesota Massacre gained considerable mo- 
mentum before it was finally brought to a close with the 
hanging of thirty-nine warriors as war criminals. 

On the Southern Plains, Colonel Christopher “Kit” 
Carson took to the field against the Comanches and Kiowas 
who fought not only on their hunting grounds but brought 
the battle to the settlements and ranches. Colonel Bent 
became the unsuccessful peacemaker and Colonel J. M. 
Chivington justified the butchery of Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho women and children at Sand Creek by the saying 
“nits make lice.” General Grenville M. “Long Eye” Dodge 
became commander of the Department of the Missouri and 
the Powder River Expedition failed to defeat the Sioux. 
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At the close of the Civil War “the visionaries who 
were trying, with hasty and ill-considered measures, to 
insure the rights of negro citizens now also assumed con- 
trol of Indian Affairs.” The Fort Phil Kearney (Kearny) 
Massacre was the result. Captain Frank North and the 
Pawnee Scouts were usually found where the fighting 
was most bloody and were more than a match for their 
nomadic relatives. 

The author has presented the majority of the charac- 
ters and events in a manner to hold the interest of the 
reader. There are Roman Nose, the Northern Cheyenne, 
and the Battle of Beecher Isiand; General Sherman and 
Black Kettle; Custer and the Battle of Washita; Sitting 
Bull, Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, and Spotted Tail of the 
Sioux. 

The Battle of the Rosebud in 1876 and the defeat of 
General Crook by the Sioux and Cheyenne is described 
and a map is provided. The author has devoted only a 
chapter to “Custer’s Last Stand” but the preceding twenty 
chapters provide the background for this event. The sur- 
render of Dull Knife and Little Wolf, the flight of Sitting 
Bull into Canada, and the death of Crazy Horse in the 
“iron house” of the white man are presented graphically 
and in detail. The Dull Knife Raid is related and a feeling 
for the sufferings and hardships of the Indians as well 
as the fears of the settlers is gained when Dull Knife and 
his little band fought their way north toward their home- 
land. 

The Ghost Dance with all its religious fervor and the 
resultant Wounded Knee Massacre is a chapter in Ameri- 
can history which has long been debated but it seems cer- 
tain that the term “massacre” describes the event more 
aptly than “battle”. 

Much data have been gathered by the author by means 
of personal field investigations, and for those who desire 
their history in an interesting and accurate form this 
publication is recommended. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Marvin F. Kivett 
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Farming and Democracy. By A. Whitney Griswold. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 227 pp. 
Notes and index. $3.00.) 


“This is a book,” writes the author in his preface, 
“about an idea—that farming as a family enterprise is the 
‘backbone of democracy.’” It discusses the origin of the 
idea, its influence on public policy in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, “the three countries which 
have taken the lead in interpreting democracy to the mod- 
ern world,” and its significance for the future of American 
agriculture and American democracy. 

The agrarian ideal in America inevitably traces back 
to Thomas Jefferson, and Mr. Griswold’s discussion of the 
origin of the ideal comes most appropriately under the 
heading, “The Jeffersonian Ideal.” To be sure, Jefferson 
did not originate the agrarian tradition. But, as the author 
points out, his writings “take us as near to the origin of 
the agrarian tradition as any American’s; and this fact, 
together with his labors for the republican government of 
his day that became the democratic government of ours, 
commends them to us as the most representative American 
expression of the tradition.” 

Having expounded the Jeffersonian idea that democ- 
racy thrives best in a society made up of small farmers, 
Mr. Griswold examines the agricultural history of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. The British, through 
the Nineteenth and the first half of the Twentieth cen- 
tury have moved steadily toward a reduction of the farm 
population and a concentration of most farm production 
in the hands of relatively few owners, and they still have 
maintained their democracy. The French, during the same 
period, have shown that it is possible to maintain a maxi- 
mum farm population, carrying family farming to its ex- 
treme logical conclusion, and all but lose democracy in the 
process. The United States, because of its fortunate posi- 
tion and great resources, has been able to industrialize like 
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the British and at the same time maintain the family farm 
on a practical and economically desirable basis. 

Indeed, as Mr. Griswold sets forth so admirably, not 
only have we developed along lines which avoid the French 
and British extremes, but in the most recent phases of 
our public policy for agriculture we have been consciously 
searching for a mean between the British and French 
extremes—“On paper the policy contemplates the best of 
two worlds: the economic efficiency of the British, and the 
individual enterprise of the French.” On one position we 
are all agreed, at least in theory: we are “resolved to 
achieve an optimum farm population whose characteristic 
unit of production is an efficient family-size farm.” 

A concluding chapter examines the prospects for mak- 
ing the resolution effective. The author concludes that 
while those prospects are not so bright as devotees of the 
ideal might hope, they definitely are in the realm of pos- 
sibility. They can be realized, “only by a national belief 
in full production, full employment—and full democracy.” 

Like most discussions involving the practical applica- 
tion of political theory, this book raises more problems 
than it solves; yet it is a thoughtful work and one which 
merits the careful consideration of all who have any con- 
cern over the formulation of American farm policy—and 
in Nebraska, that means all of us. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 
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Some Historical Articles 


Elizabeth Grone, English instructor in Lincoln High 
School, has an article, “Nebraska Newspaper Names,” in 
American Speech, October, 1949. 


Robert Taft continues his excellent series, “The Pic- 
torial Record of the Old West,” with accounts of Alfred 
R. Waud and Theodore R. Davis in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, November, 1949. Davis was with General George 
A. Custer, whose Seventh Cavalry was called to stem In- 
dian depredations near Fort McPherson in southwestern 
Nebraska during the summer of 1867. Among the photo- 
graphic reproductions illustrating the article is Waud’s 
“Building the Union Pacific in Nebraska,” sketched in 
1867, and reproduced from A. D. Richardson, Beyond the 


Merrill J. Mattes, “Behind the Legend of Colter’s 
Hell: The Early Exploration of Yellowstone National 
Park,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Septem- 
ber, 1949, carefully traces the early exploratory activities 
in the western wonderland which now is a national park. 


Aubrey Diller, “Pawnee House: Ponca House,” The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 1949, dis- 
cusses the errors which have grown up around Jean Bap- 
tiste Trudeau’s Eighteenth-Century trading post on the 
upper Missouri. 


Theodore Saloutos, “William Hirth and the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association,” Missouri Historical Review, Octo- 
ber, 1949, discusses the career of a little-known, but influ- 
ential, farm organizer active during the nineteen twenties 
and thirties. 
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J. A. Munro, “Grasshopper Outbreaks in North Da- 
kota, 1808-1948,” North Dakota History, July, 1949, dis- 
cusses a phase of North Dakota’s history, unpleasantly 
reminiscent of certain parts of Nebraska’s history. 


John Haskell Kemble, “The Transpacific Railroads, 
1869-1915,” Pacific Historical Review, August, 1949, de- 
scribes the steamship activities of the transcontinental rail- 
roads, including the Union Pacific. 


Richard P. McCormick, “Unique Elements in State 
History,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, September, 1949, 
a provocative article on the increasing importance of state 
history and the problems confronting the study of the sub- 
ject, concludes: “It might be said that the great contribu- 
tion made by the present generation of historians has been 
a much broadened concept of the scope of our discipline. 
The next generation can make an equally important con- 
tribution by probing the depths of our experience as a 
people, by giving full recognition to the unique elements in 
state history.” 

















Contributors 


Thomas M. Davis, Professor of History at North Da- 
kota State Teachers College, Minot, has made an intensive 
study of the life of George W. Holdrege and the building 
of the Burlington Railroad in Nebraska. He is the son of 
members of the Society, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Davis, 
of Lincoln. 


Edgar Bruce Wesley is Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Merrill J. Mattes, a frequent contributor to this jour- 
nal, is Historian with the Missouri River Basin Surveys 
and Acting Historian, Region Two, National Park Service, 
Omaha. 


Book reviews for this issue were all staff written—by 
Marvin F. Kivett, Director of the Museum; Myrtle D. 
Berry, Research Associate; and James C. Olson, Superin- 
tendent. 


The index was prepared by Miss Myrtle D. Berry, with 
the assistance of Mrs. Wreatha Walling. 
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INDEX 


Volume XXX 
1949 


ABBEY, JAMES, trading post of Ro- 
bidoux mentioned by, 117 

Adams City, Nebr., 322 

Adams County Traction Company, 
272 

Agricultural college land grants in 
Nebraska, 50 ff.; provisions of 
the Morrill Act, 52-53, 68-69; se- 
lection of lands, 53-61; disposal 
of lands by the state, 61-68; 
speculation in, 69-75; appraisal 
of handling of, 70-71, 76 

Agricultural development, work of 
the Burlington Railroad in, 227- 
256; operation of better livestock 
and crop culture specials in Ne- 
braska and surrounding states, 
240-252; promotion of soil con- 
servation and irrigation, 252- 
255; influence of, on western ag- 
riculture, 256 

Agricultural Development Commit- 
tee of Nebraska, 239 

Aguinaldo, 152, 153, 155 

Allen, James S., interpretation of 
American Civil War as a class 
struggle, 27-30 

Allison Commission, unsuccessful 
negotiations with Sioux for pur- 
chase of Black Hills, 206 

Alma, Nebr., 332, 339, 341 

American Fur Company, 115, 119, 
121, 125 


America’s Sheep Trails: History, 
Personalities, by Edward N. 


Wentwourth, reviewed, 300-302 
Arapahoe, Nebr., 332, 343 
Armored coach in Black Hills 

trade, 222-223 
Armstrong, J. M., 60 
Army Air Forces in World War II, 

edited by Frank Craven and 

James Lea Cate, reviewed, 184- 

188 


Ash Hollow, 5, 97 

Ashley, William H., 5, 357 

Atkinson, Col. Henry, 349 

Atchinson & Nebraska Railroad, 
328, 343 

Ayr, Nebr., 336 

Ayres, M. O., 282 


BABsT, EARL D. and Lewis G. Van- 
derVelde, Michigan and _ the 
Cleveland Era: Sketches of the 
University of Michigan Staff 
Members and Alumni Who 
Served the Cleveland Adminis- 
trations, reviewed, 86-88 

Bailey, Margaret Stuart, 128n 

Baker, C. W., 283 

Baker, J. C., 266, 268, 271 

Barada, Antoine, legendary strong 
man of Nebraska, 286; biograph- 
ical notes on, 287-291 

Barada, Michael, reputed French 
nobleman, father of Antoine Ba- 
rada, pioneer of Richardson 
County, 286 ff.; romantic story 
of Omaha Indian girl and, 291 
ff.; improbabilities in the ac- 
counts of, 293-294 

Barada, William, 286 

Barada, Nebr., 287, 288 

Barry, Adj-Gen. P. H., 161 

Bartley, Joseph S., defalcations of 
— Nebraska state treasurer, 65- 

Bass, Sam, 220 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary R., 
on the Civil War as the “Second 
American Revolution,” 19-20 

Beath, Paul, Febold Feboldson: 
Tall Tales from the Great Plains, 
reviewed, 77-80 

Beatrice, Nebr., 323 

Bell, Maj. James F., his tribute to 
Colonel Stotsenburg, 156 
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Belmont, Nebr., interurban pro- 
jects in, 166 ff. 

Belmont and Northern Railway 
Company, 166-167 

Benkelman, Nebr., 347 

Bennett, James, description of trad- 
ing posts at Scotts Bluff in 1850, 
by, 118 

Benson, John, 111 

Bent, Joseph A., 67, 72, 74 

Benteen, Col. F. W., 205 

Berry, Myrtle D., reviews by, 188- 
189, 308-310, 378-380; work of 
in Historical Society, 362 

Bethany, Nebr., interurban line 
built to Lincoln from, 171 

Bettelyoun, Isaac, 137n 

Bettelyoun, Susan Bordeaux, 127, 
135, 137, 138 

Bidwell, John, description of Scotts 
Bluff region in 1841, 102 

Bismarck, Dak. Ter., 207 

Black Hills, discovery of gold in, 
203-204; rush to, 206 ff.; out- 
fitting points for, 207 ff.; 
freighting and stage coach traf- 
fic from Sidney to, 213-225 

Black Hills and Their Incredible 
Characters, by Robert J. Casey, 
reviewed, 302-304 

Blakesley, A. M., 207 

Bloomington, Nebr., 332, 338 

Bordeau, —, 109 

Bordeau, John Baptiste, 137 

Bordeaux, James, 127, 137 

Bordeaux, Susan, see Susan Bor- 
deaux Bettelyoun 

Bordeaux trading posts, 127, 137n 

Bradford, John M., 57-58, 59 

Bradley, J. L., 273 

Brady, T. E., 271 

Bratt, Col. John P., 142, 151 

Breame, F. O., 273 

Breede, Adam, 273 

Brenneman, John, review by, 88-89 

Bridger, Jim, 101 

Bromfield, Louis, 254 

Brooking. A. M., 267 

Brooks, George A.. 72. 73 

Brown, Jessee. 221 

Brown, John E., 112 

Brown, R. J., 128 

Bruff, J. Goldsborough. descrip- 
- of Robidoux trading post by. 
1 


Brule Sioux, 209 


Bryant, Edwin, 106 

Bryarly, Wakeman, description of 
trading post at Scotts Bluff kept 
by “Mr. Roubadoe,” 110-111 

“Building the Burlington Through 
Nebraska — A Summary View,” 
by Thomas M. Davis, 317-347 

Bullock, Seth, 222 

Burks, A. J., 266 

Burlington Beach, 164, 165 

Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad in Nebraska, 232 ff.; 
of Iowa, 317 

Burlington Railroad, aid to early 
settlers in Nebraska by, 234-236; 
pioneer work of, in agricultural 
development, 236-238; operation 
of better livestock and crop cul- 
ture specials in Nebraska and 
surrounding states, 240-252; pro- 
motion of soil conservation and 
irrigation by, 252-255; influence 
of on western agriculture, 255- 
256; construction of, through 
Nebraska, 317 ff.: first exten- 
sion of road from Iowa, 320 ff.; 
location of town sites by, 322-323; 
consolidation of lines in eastern 
Nebraska, 323-324, 330, 343; op- 
position of Union Pacific to ex- 
tension of Burlington lines west. 
325 ff.; Burlington construction 
in Republican Valley, 333 ff. 
completion of line to Denver, 
345-347 

Burrall, George P., 110 

Burt County, agricultural college 
land in, 59 

Burton, Richard, 122, 129 

Butler, Gov. David, 54, 57, 320 

Button, W. F., 269 


CABANNE TRADING Post, 356 

Calhoun, John C., 348, 349 

Calumpit, P. I., 158 

Calvert, T. E.. 332, 340, 347 

Cambridge, Nebr., 343 

Camp Clarke, 216 

Camp Council Bluffs, 349 

Camp Dewey, 147 

Camp Merritt, 138 

Camp Missouri, 349 

Camp Robinson, 209, 212, 221 

Camp Saunders, Lincoln. mobiliza- 
tion camp for Nebraska Nation- 
al Guard units in 1898, 141; 
parade at, 142 
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Campbell, Hardy W., work of in 
dry land farming, 237-238 

Capitol Beach, 164, 165 

Car.eton, J. Henry, description of 
Scotts Bluff region by, 104-105 

Carney’s Station, 216 

Carpenter, Helen, 126 ff. 

Carr, Dabney, 117 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, The Ter- 
ritovrial Papers of the United 
States, reviewed, 189-192 

Carter Canyon, 115, 116, 119, 120, 
121 

Casey, Robert J., The Black Hillis 
and Their Incredible Characters, 
reviewed, 302-304 

Castle Rock, 97 

Cedar County, agricultural college 
land in, 59, 60, 71 

Central City, Nebr., 208, 340 

Chambers, B. F., 57, 58, 59 

Chapman, Samuel M., 328 

Cheyenne, 207, 208, 209 

Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage 
and Express Routes, by Agnes 
Wright Spring, reviewed, 297- 
300 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, see Burlington Rail- 
road 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railroad, 57 

Chimney Rock, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
124 

Church, B. C., 72, 73 

Citizens Interurban Railway Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Nebr., 163-164 

Civil War, interpretation of as a 
social revolution, 20 ff.; work- 
ing class support of, 26-27, 35- 
26: rise of industrial capitalism 
following, 34 ff. 

Clark, John H., 122 

Clarke, A. L., 275 

Clarke, Henry T., construction of 
bridge across North Platte River 
at Sidney by, 210-211; operation 
of mail service to the Black 
Hills by, 212-213 


Clarke Bridge, construction of, 


210-211: importance to Sidney- 
Black Hills traffic, 211 ff. 

Clarke’s Centennial Express, 212- 
213 

Ciyman, James, 101, 103 ff. 

Coe, John M., 282 
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Cold Springs Canyon Station, 223 

Cole, Gilbert C., 122 

College View, Nebr., 
line to, 164 

Collins, Charles, 204 

Collins, Joel, 220 

Colorado and Southern Railway 
Company, operation of better 
farming and livestock exhibition 
cars by, 240, 247, 248 

Colton, Lt. Col. George P., 151, 158 

Columbus, Nebr., 208 

Conover, C. D., 269 

Cooke, Phillip St. George, descrip- 
tion of Robidoux Pass in 1845 by, 
105-106 

Cordy, T. A., 273 

Council Bluffs, 3, 348, 349 

Council Bluffs, Tabor and South- 
ern Electric Railway Company, 
261 ff.; an interurban line to 
Tarkio, Mo., projected by, 262 

Courthouse Rock, 97 

Court House Rock Station, 216 

Craven, Frank and James Lea 
Cate, The Army Air Forces in 
World War II, reviewed, 184-188 

Crawford, P. V., 123 

Crazy Horse, 211 

Creigh, Thomas A., 72, 73, 74 

Creighton, John A., 73 

Crete, Nebr., 323 

Croghan, George, report of on Fort 
Atkinson, 352-353 

Crook, Gen. George, 205 

Cross, Major Osborne, description 
of trading post at Scotts Bluff 
by, 111 

Crounse, Lorenzo, 327 

Culbertson, Nebr., 345, 346 

Cummins, Cedric, review by, 302- 
304 

Curtis, Charles E., 203n 

Curtis, W. W., 59 

Custer City, Dak. Ter., 205, 206 

Custer expedition to the Black 
Hills in 1874, 204-205, 206 

Cucle of the West, by John G. Nei- 
hardt, reviewed, 308-310 


interurban 


DaAKkoTA City, Nebr., proposed ter- 
minus of an interurban line from 
Sioux City, 276 

Dakota County, agricultural col- 
lege land in, 59 

Danites, secret police among the 
Mormons, 7 
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Daugherty, Kelley and Company, 
223 


Davis, Andrew Macfarland, 43 

Davis, Ellery, commissioned archi- 
tect, 360 

Davis, F. M., 60 

Davis, Jefferson, 357 

Davis, Scott, 221 

Davis, Thomas M., “Building the 
Burlington Through Nebraska 
—A Summary View,” 317-347 

Deadwood, Dak. Ter., 206 

Dear, J. W., post trader at Red 
Cloud Agency, 213 

Decatur, Nebr., interurban project 
for, 277, 279 

Delano, Alonzo, 110 

Deslisle, Eugenie, 134 

De Smet, Pierre J., 124, 126n 

Des Moines, Council Bluffs and 
Omaha Electric Railroad, 263- 
264; no line built by, 263 

Deter, Charles, 266 

Deyo, Abram, 58, 59 

Dixon County, agricultural college 
land in, 59 

Doane, Col. Thomas, 234, 235, 321 

Doane College, 235 

Dobbs, W. J., 262 

Dorchester, Nebr., 323 

Drips, Major Andrew, trading 
posts of in Robidoux Pass and 
Helvas Canyon, 116 

Drummond, Willis, 59 

Dry land farming, 237-238, 239 

Dunn. John, grave in Robidoux 
Pass, 100n, 112n 


Eacer, Lt. Cot. FRANK D., 151, 161 

Eastman, Elaine Goodale, review 
by, 306-208 

Edwards, Lewis C., 290 

Egge, John W.. 271 

Elkins. Josiah. soldier at Fort 
Atkinson, 355 

Emigration, Mormon. outfitting 
points for, 4, 5: settlement at 
Salt Lake, 7 ff.: the handcart 
expeditions, 9-18 

Emigration overland, estimates of 
1849-1852, 108n 

Engels. Frederick. 22 ff. 

Exeter. Nebr., 323 


FAIRCHILD, Lucius, Robidoux trad- 
ing post mentioned by, 112 
Fairmont, Nebr, 207, 323 


Farber, William O., review by, 82- 
86 

Farming and Democracy, by A. 
Whitney Griswold, reviewed, 383- 
384 

Farnham, E. B., 11lln 

Faye, Joseph A., 280-281 

Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from 
the Great Plains, by Paul Beath, 
reviewed, 77-80 

Ficklin’s Spring, 121 

Fighting Indians of the West, by 
Martin F. Schmitt and Dee 
Brown, reviewed, 188-189 

Filley, H. C., review by, 300-301 

First Nebraska Regiment, mobili- 
zation of for Spanish-American 
War, 140-141; at Camp Saund- 
ers in Lincoln, 141-142; at Camp 
Merritt, San Francisco, 143-144; 
expedition to the Philippines, 
145-147; service of in attack on 
Manila, 147-149; in the Philip- 
pine insurrection, 153-156; death 
of Colonel Stotsenburg, 156; re- 
turn to the United States of, 160- 
162 

Fite, Gilbert Courtland, Peter Nor- 
beck: Prairie Statesman, re- 
viewed, 82-86 

Fitzgerald, John, 336 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas, 101 

Flint, Dr. Timothy, 128 

Florence. Nebr., outfitting point 
for Mormon handcart expedi- 
tions, 10, 12, 17 

Fontenelle trading expedition 1835, 
99n 

Forbes, John Murray, 318 

Forby, Capt. Lee, 155 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, 204 

Fort Atkinson, establishment of, 
348 ff.; first called Camp Mis- 
souri, 349; named Fort Atkin- 
son in 1821 by official order, 
349; size of garrison of, 349; 
sources of information on, 349; 
description of, 350-351; popula- 
tion of, 351; extent of farming 
activities at, 352-354; criticism of 
by Inspector General George 
Croghan, 352-353; life of sol- 
diers, duties, amusements, pun- 
ishmerts, 354-858: prevalence 
of drinking at, 355; social and 
enltural life at, 356-357; notable 
visitors to, 357 
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Fort Calhoun, Nebr., 289, 348 

Fort Childs, 112 

Fort Clarke, 211 

Fort Crook, Nebr., interurban line 
to, 258-259 

Fort John, 116, 125 

Fort Laramie, 13, 15, 107, 137, 210, 
212 

Fort Laramie Treaty Council, 123 

Wort Lisa, 290, 356 

Fort Platte, 104 

Fort Sidney, 208, 209, 212 

Forty-Niners: The Chronicle of 
the California Trail, by Ar- 
cher Butler Hulbert, reviewed, 
183-184 

Fouts, William, 119 

Franklin, Mo., 353 

Franklin County, 334 

Frazier, J. A., 72, 73 

Frazier, William, 73 

Freighting, from Sidney to the 
Black Hills gold fields, 209 ff.; 
volume of freight carried, 219, 
223-224 

Fremont, Nebr., 207 

Fremont Canal and Power Com- 
pany, 265 

Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley Railroad, 56, 57 

Fremont-Omaha interurban pro- 
jects, 264-265 

French Creek, S. D., 205 

French Merci Train. gifts from, 
241-362 

Fuller, W. H., 269 

Furnas, Robert W., 61 


GEDDES, GEORGE, 145 
Gibbs, George, description of trad- 
ing post at Scotts Bluff, 112 
Gilmer and Salisbury stage line, 
214, 218, 222 

God-Seeker, by Sinclair Lewis, re- 
viewed. 306-308 

Gold, Nathan J., report of, as treas- 
urer, 375 

Gold Rush Album, edited by Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson, reviewed, 
295-296 

Gold Rush of 1849, 95, 107 ff.; to 
the Black Hills, 207 

Gossage. Joseph B.. 210 

Gould, Jay, 341, 348, 345 

Gove, Capt. Jesse A., 127 

Grafton, Nebr., 323 
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Grand Island, Nebr., 208 

Grayson, William, 153 

Great Western Sugar Company, 
245, 246, 254 

Green, T. L., research of, on early 
trading posts at Scotts Bluff, 
115, 116n, 118 

Greenwood Station, 216 


Griswold, A. Whitney, Farming 
and Democracy, reviewed, 383 
384 


Gustavson, R. G., delivers address, 
362 


Haas, JOHN B., 128 

Haberly, Loyd, Pursuit of the Ho- 
rizon: A Life of George Catlin, 
reviewed, 304-306 

Hacker, Louis M., discussion of 
the American Civil War as an 
industrial revolution, 30-34; rise 
of industrial capitalism, 35-36, 
44-45 

Hackney, Joseph, description of 
trading post at Scotts Bluff in 
his journal of 1849, 110 

Hagen, Olaf T., sudden death of, 
376; biographical notes on, 376- 
3877; career of, with National 
Park Service, 376; work of, in 
conservation and interpretation 
of historic sites, 376, 377 

Hale, Brig.-Gen. Irving, 152 

Handeart expeditions, extent of 
emigration of Mormons by, 3, 
9-10, 12, 17-18; outfitting point 
for, 3; description of vehicles 
and organization of, 9-10; suc- 
cessful journeys of first three 
handecart companiesin 1856, 9- 
11; hardships and tragedies of 
fourth and fifth companies, 12- 
17; later expeditions, 17-18 

“Handcarts on the Overland Trail,” 
by Jay Monaghan, 3-18 

Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, 
231, 317, 318 

Harlan, Edward, 291 

Harlan County, 338, 339, 341 

Harney, W. S., 357 

Harris, George, 319 

Harvard, Nebr., 323 

Hastings, Nebr.. interurban pro- 
jects centering in, 265-276; 333. 
385 

Helm, Charles J., 266 
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Helvas Canyon, 116, 118, 119, 121 

Hill, A. T., resignation of, as di- 
rector of museum, 363 

Himes, Celinda E., 128 

Historical articles of interest, not- 
ed, 90-91, 195-198, 311-312, 385- 
386 

Hodgman, Morey, 141 

Holcomb, Gov. Silas A., 65; order 
for mobilization of Nebraska Na- 
tional Guard in 1898 issued by, 
140 

Holdrege, George W., 237, 
332, 339 

Home Place, by Wright Morris, 
reviewed, 88-89 

Homer, Nebr., interurban projects 
in and around, 277 ff. 

Homestake Company, 224 

Hoover, D., 117 

Horse Creek, 4, 98, 106, 107, 120, 
123, 137, 138 

Horton, Agnes, “Nebraska’s Agri- 
eultural-College Land Grant,” 
50-76 

Howard, Edgar, 291 

Howard, George E., 288 

Howell, E. P., 282 


325, 


Hubbell, Nebr., 345 

Hughes, R. B., 270 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, Forty- 
Niners: The Chronicles of the 


California Trail, reviewed, 183- 
184 
Hurd, E. C., 167, 169, 170 
Husband, Bruce, 116 


IMMIGRATION, national policy to- 
ward in the 1860s, 45-46 

Inavale, Nebr., 337 

Independence, Mo., 4 

Indian Council House at Fort At- 
kinson, 350 

Indianola, 341, 343 

Ingalls, E. S., mention of Robi- 
doux trading post by, 117 

Inland, Nebr., 323 

Interurban projects, in Lincoln, 
163 ff.; the O. L. & B., 169-182; 
in and around Omaha, 257 ff.; 
in Fremont, 269 ff.; in Hastings, 
265-275: in and around South 
Sioux City, 276-284 

“Interurban Projects In and 
Around Omaha,” by E. Bryant 
Phillips, 257-285 
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“Interurban Projects in Nebras- 
ka,” by E. Bryant Phillips, 163- 
182 

Irving, William, 332 


JACK, CECIL, 147 

Jackson, Joseph Henry, Gold Rush 
Album, reviewed, 295-297 

Jackson, William H., 122 

James, Acting Governor William 
H., 57 

Jenney, W. P., 205 

Jewett and Dickenson’s, 225 

Johnson, Andrew, 26, 28 

Johnson, J. R., “The Saga of the 
First Nebraska in the Philip- 
pines,” 139-162 

Johnston, Albert Sidney, 357 

Johnston, William G., 109 

Jones, C. Clyde, “A Survey of the 
Agricultural Development Pro- 
gram of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad,” 226- 
256 

Josselyn, Amos P., 110 

Joy, James F., 318 

Juniata, Nebr., 323, 335 


KANESVILLE, IOWA, 5 

Kearney, Stephen Watts, 104 

Kearney, Nebr.,, 208 

Keller, George, 116 

Kelly, William, description of Ro- 
bidoux trading post at Scotts 
Bluff by, 109 

Kenderdine, T. S., 127 

Kenesaw, Nebr., 323 

Kennard and Simpson, 223 

Kennedy, Charles J., Writing Local 
Church History, notes on, 193 

Kennerly, James, sutler at Fort 
Atkinson, 349, diary of, 349 ff. 

Kennerly, William Clark, Persim- 
mon Hill: A Narrative of Old 
St. Louis and the Far West, re- 
viewed, 378-380 

Kenyon, W. C., 167, 169 

Kerman, Keith, 292 

Kilian, Capt. Julius N., 156 

Kimball, Thomas, 325 

King, W. E., 283 

Kinsler, J. C., 268 

Kivett, Marvin F., appointment of, 
as Director of Museum, 363; re- 
views by, 304-306, 380-382 
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Knox County, agricultural college 
land in, 59, 71 

Kuska, Val, work of, as Land and 
Colonization Agent of Burling- 
ton Railroad, 255 


LAMPTON, WILLIAM, 118 

Lamson, John B., 238, 242 

Land grants, agricu'tural college, 
provisions of the Morrill Act, 
52-53, 68-69; selection of land in 
Nebraska, 53-61; disposal of, 61- 
68; speculation in, 69-75 

Land grants, railroad, 54-55 

Lanning, W. H., 275 

La Ramee, Jacques, 101 

Laramie Peak, 106, 107, 120 

Laughing Buffalo, reputed Omaha 
Indian girl, wife of Michael Ba- 
rada, 291, 292-293, 294 

Laughing Water, name ascribed to 
Omaha Indian girl, wife of Mi- 
chael Barada, 287, 288, 293 

Lawrence, J. E., and Merci gifts, 
362; appreciation for services of, 
365 

Lead, Dak. Ter., 215 

Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 348, 355 

Leech, M. F., 222 

Lewis, David J., 270, 274 

Lewis, Sinclair, The God-Seeker, 
reviewed, 306-308 

Lewis, William F., 148 

Lewis and Clark, 3 

“Life at Fort Atkinson,” by Edgar 
Bruce Wesley, 348-358 

Lincoln, Nebr., 169 ff., 207, 321, 
344 

Lincoln, Capitol Beach, and Mil- 
ford Railroad, 164 ff. 

Lincoln and Northwestern Railway, 


343 
Lincoln Traction Company, 167, 
171; contest with O. L. & B. 


over routes in Lincoln suburbs, 
177-181 
Lobenstine, William C., 121 
Loman, W. M., 275 
Long, H. C.. 268 
Loring, Col. William W., 111 
Lowe, Percival G., 123 
Lowell, Charles L., 230n 
Lowell, Nebr., 323 
Lyman, I. L., 167, 168 
Lyon, James D., 118 
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McCAaNN, D. T., freighting outfit 
in the Black Hills trade, 211, 
215, 223 

McCoy, Clay M., 145 

MacFarland, James D., 333 

Mack, Effie Mona, Mark Twain in 
Nevada, reviewed, 81-82 

McKinley, William B., interurban 
interests of in Nebraska, 173-174 

McKinley Syndicate, 260 

MacLean, George E., 141 

Maher, Robert, 287 

Mahnken, Norbert R., “The Sid- 
ney-Black Hills Trail,” 203-225 

Malolos, P. I., 155 

Mantor, Lyle, review by, 183-184 

Mark Twain in Nevada, by Effie 
Mona Mack, reviewed, 81-82 

Marquett, T. M., 326, 332 

Marsh and Stephenson stage line, 
213, 214, 218 

Marx, Karl, 22 ff., 28 

Marx-Engels, correspondence of on 
significance of American Civil 
War, 22-27 

“Marxian Interpretation of the Ci- 
vil War,” by George O. Virtue, 
19-49 

Mattes, Merrill J.. “Robidoux’s 
Trading Post at “Scott’s Bluffs,” 
and the California Gold Rush,” 
95-138; “Olaf T. Hagen.” 376- 
277; review by, 297-300 

Mattison, Ray H., review by, 189- 
192 

May, Boone, 221 

Melbeta, Nebr.. 121 

Merchants Freichters, 225 

Merritt, Gen. Wesley, 144 

Meserve, J. B.. 65 

Metzler, George, 60 

Vichigan and the Cleveland Era: 
Sketches of the University of 
Michigan Staff Members and 
Alumni Who Served the Cleve- 
land Administrations, by Earl 
D. Babst and Lewis G. Vander- 
Velde, reviewed, 86-88 

Midland Pacific Railway, 330 

Milepost 100: The Story of the De- 
velopment of the Burlington 
Lines 1849-1949, by Dr. Richard 
C. Overton, notes on, 192-193 

Miles, C. J., 268 
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Missouri River Basin Development 
Program, cooperation of NSHS 
in, 365 

Mitchell Pass, 97, 98, 99, 120, 121, 
123, 129 

Mdllhausen, Heinrich B., 124, 125; 
sketch of Robidoux Post made 
by, 126 

Monaghan, Jay, “Handcarts on the 
Overland Trail,” 3-18 

Moorman, Madison, description of 
trading post at Scotts Bluff in 
1850, 119 

Morgan, Willoughby, 349 

Mormon Trail, 97, 128 

Mormons, migration from Nauvoo, 
5; founding of Salt Lake City, 
5-6; immigration from Europe 
of, 8; financial difficulties of the 
Utah colony, 7-8; the handcart 
expeditions of, 9 ff. 

Morrill, Justin Smith, 50 ff. 

Morrill Act (agricultural college 
land grants), first introduction 
of in 1857, 50; provisions of, 50- 
51; veto of by President Buchan- 
an, 51-52; reintroduction of and 
final enactment in 1862, 52; pro- 
visions of new law, 52-53, 68-69 

Morzill tariff bill, 40-42 

Morse, Charles Fessenden, 325 

Morris, Wright, The Home Place, 
reviewed, 88-89 

Mousette, — Mme., 289 

Mulford, Maj. Harry B., 156 

Mumford, Sergeant —, teacher at 
Fort Atkinson, 357 

Musser, Harvey, 170 


NAPONEE, Nebr., 337, 338 

National Park Service, work of 
Olaf T. Hagen with, 376-377 

Nebraska Central Railway Com- 
pany, projected interurban from 
Ainsworth, Nebr. to Pierre, So. 
Dak., 284 

Nebraska Certified Potato Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative, 245 

Nebraska Dairy Development So- 
ciety, 247 

Nebraska National Guard, strength 
of in 1898, 140; mobilization of. 
140 ff.; life at Camp Saunders. 
141-148; mustering of into Unit- 
ed States service, 148 
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Nebraska Press Association, coop- 
eration of in historical work, 
361 

Nebraska Railway Company, 330 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
annual report of Superintendent, 
359-374; appropriations for, 359- 
360; progress toward new build- 
ing for, 360; library activities, 
362-363; archeological activities, 
365; museum attendance, 364; 
donors to, 366-368; new members 
of, 369-374; annual report of 
Treasurer, 375 

“Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety in 1949,” by James C. Ol- 
son, 359-375 

Nebraska Traction and Power Com- 
pany, 173; 259-260; building of 
interurban line to Ralston by, 
259; absorbed by Omaha and 
Lincoln Railway and Light Com- 
pany, 260 

“Nebraska’s Agricultural-College 
Land Grant,” by Agnes Horton, 
50-76 

“Nebraska’s Antoine Barada 
— by Louise Pound, 286- 


Neihardt, John G., A Cycle of the 
West, reviewed, 308-310 

Nesmith, James W., 103 

Niobrara, Nebr., 208; projected 
power plant at, 283, 284 

North Platte, 208 

North Platte River, 210 

North Platte Valley, early irriga- 
tion projects in, 254 

Northwestern Fur Company, 291 


O’FALLON, JOHN, first sutler at 
Fort Atkinson, 350 

Oglala Sioux, 107, 209 

“Olaf T. Hagen.” by Merrill J. 
Mattes, 376-377 

Old Smoke, Oglala Sioux chief 
aaa by Francis Parkman, 
1 

Olson, James C.. “The Nebraska 
State Historical Society in 1949,” 
359-375; review by, 383-384 

Omaha Nebr., 4, 5, 257 ff. 

Omaha and Lincoln Railway and 
Light Company, 259-261 
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Omaha and Nebraska Central Rail- 
way, interurban project center- 
ing around Hastings, 265 ff. 

Omaha and Northwestern Railroad, 
56 

Omaha and Republican Valley 
Railroad, 333 

Omaha and Southern Interurban 
Railroad, 258-259; line built to 
Fort Crook, 258 

Omaha and Southwestern, 323; 
Burlington leasing of, 324 

Omaha Indians, 3 

Omaha, Lincoln and Beatrice Rail- 
way, promotion and construction 
of, 169 ff.; line from Bethany to 
Lincoln, 171; no construction in 
Omaha or Beatrice, 172-173; fi- 
nancial and operational difficul- 
ties, 176 ff., decline of revenue 
and abandonment of service, 180- 


Omaha, Sioux City, and Northern 
Railway, promoted, 283 ff. 

Omaha, Western and Lincoln In- 
terurban, 274-275 

Oregon Trail, outfitting points for, 
4 


Orleans, Nebr., 338 

Otis, Gen. E. S., 152 

Overland emigration, estimate for 
1849-1852, 108 

Overland journals, extracts from, 
relating to the Scotts Bluff re- 
gion, 102-107, 109-114, 116-128 

Overton, Dr. Richard C., Milepost 
100: The Story of the Develop- 
ment of the Burlington Lines 
1849-1949, notes on, 192-193 


PACIFIC RAILWAY, early agitation 
for, 43 ff. 

Page, W. S., 267 

Painter, Capt. John G., 145 

Palliday, —, 109 

Palmer, Joel, his journal of 1845, 
104 

Panic of 1857, 37-38 

Papillion, Nebr.. 207; interurban 
line to, 260-261 

Parkman, Francis, 107 

Parrish, Edward E., 103 

Patrick, Matt, 214 

Perkins, Charles E., 318 

Persimmon Hill: A Narrative of 
Old St. Louis and the Far West, 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and 
preserve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many 
valuable records and materials are in private hands where 
they cannot long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid 
of public-minded citizens in securing historical materials, 
including: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and 
community leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and 
autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the 
form of memorials to persons or causes designated by the 
donors, and the usage of the income from such gifts will 
then be administered as directed. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume I, First Series, 
consisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. 
Furnas and published in 1885. The consolidated series in- 
cluded 22 volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, 
George Elliott Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Wat- 
kins, C. S. Paine and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska His- 
tory, a quarterly magazine, was started February, 1918 
and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, still 
available and may be secured from the Society. For particu- 
lars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 
































